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ABSTRACT 

One phase of academic management, the faculty 
proiflotion process, is systematically described and analyzed. The 
study encompasses three parts: (1) the justification of the use of 
management concepts in the analysis of academic administration; (2) a 
descriptive presentation of promotion policies and practices in ^^6 
large state universities; and (3) analysis with empirical data of the 
central control of decentralized business faculty promotions. Only 
eight percent of the faculty sample felt their present promotion 
process was well accepted and contributed to high morale. Results of 
the analysis of this study indicate that there is a lack of effective 
central control over faculty promotion policies and practices. 
Conclusions a.re drawn that have implications for academic 
administration regarding promotion policies, practices, and central 
control. (LB/i) 
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Preface 



The large university is recognized as an important organization in our 
modem society- The faculty members of large universities conduct most 
of the significant research in their particular fields of study. For example, 
in the business colleges of our large universities, professors of organization 
and management devote their research efforts to developi^ig knowledge 
and insights into industrial organizations. Yet, despite the ascribed im- 
portance attached to the university with all the various kinds of research 
emitting from its walls, the faculty researchers h^ve not bothered to take 
an introspective analysis of the university itself as a functioning organi- 
zation. This study is an attempt to fill some of this research void on the 
university as an organized activity. 

The author, i^* extensive search of the literature in this field, un- 
covered a negligiW^ amount of work which could be considered as a sys- 
tematic analysis empirical study of the academic management of uni- 
versities. This does not imply that nothing has been written on the topic. 
Many publications dealing with university administration and various re- 
lated Subjects abound in the literature but, with very few exceptio^as, noth- 
ing approaches a systematic analysis of the academic administraticn of uni- 
versities. Therefore,, this study was undertaken to systematically describe 
and analyze one phase of academic management— the faculty promotion 
process. 

The study can be broken into essentially three parts. The first part tries 
to justify the use of management concepts in the analysis of academic ad- 
ministration. Although many scholars and practicing university adminis- 
trators xnay not agree with this part of the study, a point of departure 
seems necessary. The second part is a highly descriptive presentation of 
promotion policies and practices in forty-six large state universities. The 
third and major portion of the study utilizes empirical data to analyze cen- 
tral control of decentralized business faculty promotions. The conclusions 
and implications from this analysis should have direct applicability, or at 
least provoke some serious thinking and reassessment by practicing uni- 
versity administrators. 

I have attempted to make a contribution to the better understanding of 
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the administration of our great universities. This study was completed 
orily because of the excellent cooperation I received from over 250 anony- 
mous university administraitors and faculty members. I give my sincere ap- 
preciation for their contributions. Fcirthermore, I am particularly indebted 
to Dr, Henry H. Albers, Professor of Management at The Universitj' of 
Iowa, for his invaluable advice and assistance in all aspects »of fthe study. 
My thanks also go to Professors Max Womtman, Jr., George C. Hoyt, 
Anthony Costantino, and Milton E, Roseniamn, all of The Umversity of 
Iowa, for reading the entire manuscript and making helpful criticisms. I 
would also like to acknowledge the editing assistance I received from Dr. 
L. G. Sgontz, Edith Ennis, and Sue Schumacher, of the Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, The University of Iowa. Finally, thanks go to my 
wife, Kay, for editing and typing assistance in various stages' of the manu- 
script and for her understanding and encouragement. 

Fred Luthans** 

Office of Military Psychology and Leadership 
United States Corps of Cadets 
West Point, New York 



'Effective June, Dr. Luthans will become a member of the faculty of the Uni- 

versity of Nebraska with the rank of Associate Professor of Management. 
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Chapter I 

The Background for the Study of Academic Administration 



This study describes and analyzes the faculty promotion process i^i large 
universities. Particular attention is given to central administrative control 
over decentralized promotional policies and practices. 

GENERAL IMPORTANCE OF THE STOTY 

The modern world is characterized by large, complex organizations. 
Business and industry, the armed forces, government, hospitals, universi- 
ties, and even churches are being chaUenged by increasing size and com- 
plexity. This challenge is being met in most organizations by enlightened 
a dministration. 

A few generations ago the scale of operations of most orgamzabons 
offered few problems for effective management. Typically, the owner- 
manager of a business firm had few employees and, produced a single 
product or service. Government bureaus were administered by an elected 
or appointed official with the aid of a r-:aU clerical staff, ^d the univer- 
sity president "managed'' his band of scholars, students, and business af- 
fairs in a congenial, community atmosphere. Management of todays or- 
ganizations is not as simple. The tremendous growth and diversiiication 
experienced by most institutions require new management knowledge and 

techniques. i u a 

Business organizations have met this requirement by developmg a body 
v^f management knowledge capable of handling large, complex: operations. 
Practicing executives, such as Henri Fayol, Alfred P. Sloan, and James 
C. Worthy, met their organizations' problems head on. They borrowed 
much from existing administrative knowledge and developed new con- 
cepts. When Sloan became president of General Motors Corporation he 
was faced with many organizational problems. He solved these problems 
mainly by putting into effect his Plan of Organization, which was, es- 
sentially, central control of decentralized operations. This plan was a 
highly original adaptation but was based on existing management knowl- 
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edge primarily derived from the military Jine-staff concept and the scalar 
principle of the Roman Catholic Church and its use of semi-independent 
Units.^ 

Henri Fayol,2 James G* Worthy ,3 and many other practicing executives 
and academic people from business administration and the behavioral 
sciences have solved many business problems by using management knowl- 
edge and techniques. 

The body of management knowledge is generally associated with busi- 
ness organizations. However, other institutions in our society aire not 
precluded from utilizing management knowledge to solve their prc>b« 
lems. Hospitw''\S, government organizations, and the military draw from 
and add to the general body of management knowledp>?.'* 

Can today's large universities make a similar claim^ The typical large 
university is not a band of scholars teaching a few hundii-^d students but 
has often evolved into what Clark Kerr has termed the * multiversity ."^ 
The multiversity is not only characterized by a lar[;e student body and 
faculty, but also has an elaborate network of directly and indirectly sup- 

1 Ernest Dalc\ "Contributions to Administration by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and CM," 
AdminiatraUve Science QuattcHij, Vol. 1, No. 1 (June, 1956), pp» 56-7; and Ernest 
Dale, The Great Organizers (New York: McGraw-Hifi Book Co., Inc., 1960), pp. 71-113. 

See also: James D. Mooncy and Alan C. Reiley, The Principles of Organization (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1939). 

2Fayol was a French executive and mining engineer. He became general manager 
of Commentry-Fourchambault, a mining concern that was in critical financial con- 
dition. Fayol credited tlie management methods he employed rather than personal 
qualities for putting the company on a sound financial basir. Henri Fayol, General and 
Industrial Management (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd- 1949). 

3 James C. Worthy, a Sears Roebuck vice-president, argued tJiivt the company should 
increase the span of management to cope with problems of executive development. 
"Organizational Stnicture and Employee Morale," American Sociological Review, Vol. 
15, No. 2 (April, 1950), pp. 169-179. 

4 Dwight Waldo of public administration says, ''Business administration and public 
administration grew tip as allied disciplines, and their mutual borrowings, especially 
those of public administration from business administration, have been large. The 
inspiring drive of many of the Founding Fathers of public administration was the 
drive to apply business methods to government," The Study of Public Administration 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955), jj. 56. 

In the introduction to Modern Concepts of Hospital Administration (Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1962), p. 5, the editor, J. K. Owen, states that the book '\ . . 
interprets the field of hospital administration in the h'ght of present-day management 
principles." 

A basic hypothesis of Morris Janowilz's study of the modenfi professional soldier is 
. . that in order to accomplish his duties, the military commander must become inter- 
ested and more skilled in techniques of organization, in the management of morale and 
negotiation." The Professional Soldier (London: Collier-Macmillan Limited, 1960), 
pp. 9-10. 

5 Clark Kerr, The Uses of the University (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1963). 

5 
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porting activities.^ Can these universities be managed as they liave been 
for the past two or three generations? In the first place, no consistent body 
of knowledge presently exists in academic admirJstration. Tlie nature 
of the university lends itself to confusing and often conflicting statements 
as to its governance. 

Universities should bring their management theory and techniques up 
to date just as every other growing institution in our society has done. 
Yet, imiversities have not seemed to join these other expanding institu- 
tions in analyzing their administrative activities. The following quotations 
give evidence to this lack of attention. A college president says: 

Too many of tis still tend to draw a circlfe around ari academic institution 
and say it is a community of scholars and, therefore, it should be insulated 
from tiie management practices and organization principles which sully the 
realms of commerced 

James A. Perkins, from the Carnegie Foundation, declares: 

... it is a fact that the university as a social institution has received far less 
attention than business and government organizations.^ 



«The huge University of California complex, for example, in 1962 had the following 
description: . . operating expenditures from all sources of nearly half a billion dollars, 
with almost another 100 million for construction; a total employment of over 40,000 
people, more than IBM and in a far greater variety of endeavors; operaUons in over 
a hundred locations, counting campuses, expenment stations, agricultural and urban 
extension centers, and projects abroad involving more than fifty countries; nearly 
10,000 courses in its catalogues; some form of contact with nearly every mdustry, 
nearly every level of government, nearly every person in its region. Vast amounts of 
expensive equipment were serviced and maintained. Over 4,000 babies were born 
in its hospitals. It is the world's largest purveyor of white mice. It will soon have the 
world's largest primate colony. It wiJ?/ soon have 100,000 students— 30,000 of them 
at the graduate level; yet much less than one-third of its expenditures are directly 
related to teaching. It already has nearly 200,000 students in extension courses— in- 
cluding one out of every three lawyers and one out of every six doctors in the state. 

ibiJ., pp. 7-8. , nr. 

Admittedly the University of California is the "General Motors of the academic 
wodd but nevertheless there are about 100 universities in the United States with over 
9 000 'students. (Compiled from: United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 1964,) They employ about 
1000 faculty members (The Big Ten universities, for instance, have an average of 
approximately 1,500 full-time faculty members. Compiled from: AmeHctm Universities 
and Colleges (9th ed.), Washington: American Council on Education, 1964) and 
ako require an extensive amount of supporting activities. (For example, large univer- 
sities undertake the major share of research conducted in ihe nations educational 
institutions which will amqunt to more than 1.5 billion dollars during the current 
academic year. The WaU Street Journal December 28, 1964, p. 1.) 

7 Donald C. Stone, ''What Modifications in the Management of Institutions of Higher 
Education Will Be Necessary for More Effective Operation?" Current Issties in 
HiEher Education, Washington: Association for Higher ^:ducation, 1957, p. 193. 

8 James A. Perkins, "The Campus— Forgotten Field of Study," Public Administration 
Review, Vol. 20, No. 1 (Winter, 1960), p. 1. 
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The President of the American Association of Education advocated it was 
high time the imiversity be 

. . . subjected to the same intensive analysis and study which have been 
brought to bear on various forms of business and industrial enterprise.* 

John J. Corson, a director of McKinsey and Company, a management 
consulting firm, reports: 

Analysis of the functioning of business enterprises and governmental units 
has become commonplace and J^f?nerally inclusive in character. The college 
or university as a functioning organism has less frequently been subjected to 
analysis, and then not often in terms of its total operations. 

In a paper on needed research in universities, an expert from higher 
education states: 

So little research has been done on how colleges and universities are organized 
and administered that it is fair to say, in fact, that the field has not been 
touched." 

These quotations are representative of the general consensus of university 
administrators, experts in the field of higher education, and people from 
business management and organization theory. All agree that todays uni- 
versity is a fertile area for administrative research. An extended back- 
ground should be presented in order to clear up some of this confusion 
and thus put the study of academic administration into its proper perspec- 
tive. 

THE USE OF XUNACEMENT CONCEPTS IN THE ANALYSIS 
OF ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION 

The university is generally divided into four major areas of administra- 
tive activity: 1) academic administration; 2) student services; 3) business 
management, including fiscal management; and 4) development and public 
relations.^ Universities have devoted a great deal of attention to student 

9 Logan Wilson, "A President's Perspective," in FacuUy'Administrative Relationships. 
A report of a work conference sponsored by the Commission on Instruction and Evalua- 
tion of the American Council on Education, May 7*9, 1957. 

10 John J. Corsoa; Governance of CoUeges and Universities (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960), p. 4. 

iiT, R. McConnrll, "Needed Research in College aud University Organization and 
Administration/' The Study of Academic Administration, cd. Terry F. Lunsford 
(Boulder, Colorado: Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1963), 
p. 113. 

^3 United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Internal Structure, 
BuUetin 1962, No. 9, prepared by Archie R. Ayers and John H. Russel, Washington, 
pp. 9-10. 
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services,^ business management," and public relations." Highly trained 
specialists perform these functions. Academic administration, on the other 
hand, has not received such attention. As an institutional researcher has 
concluded. The study of academic administration is an alaiost unexplored 
area in the research on higher education."^' 

Academic administration is primarily concerned with the organization, 
administration, and control of faculty personn^'l. In an investigation of 
this area, one must turn to the work done in general management and or- 
ganization theory for a framework of analysis. This does not necessarily 
assume that the management knowledge applicable to business organiza- 
tions and largely adopted by government, hospitals, and the military are 
also directly applicable to institutions of higher learning. However, the 
conceptual framework used to organize general management knowledge 
provides a good point of departure. The assimiption is the universality 
of the management process. 

A universal management process 

The literature in this area is replete with arguments concerning the 
general applicability of management concepts to university academic 
administration. The cases for and against, however, are not always clear. 
Part of the problem is properly defining the terms involved. *The term 
'management,' " warns a dean in liberal arts, "is one which is unwise to 
use on the campus.**" In another instance a dean from a large university 
declared, The word management,* with its heavy connotative freight of 
efficiency and good order, applies dubiously, if at all, to academic ad- 
ministration."" If management is associated with bureaucracy, efficiency, 

"Student services administration includes the provision for students for counseling 
and guidance; extracurricular activities— clubs, intramural sports, student government, 
financial aids, health services; housing and boarding; and placement, both full-time 
ai .Lirt-time. p. 13. 

"rhis area includes financial reporting, budget preparation and control, receipt, ad- 
ministration, and custody of all funds; purchasing; internal auditing; contracts; oayrolb; 
the investment of funds; the business management of auxiliary enterprises; the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of physical facilities and the administration of 
nonacademic personnel* Ibid,, p. 14. 

^ Administration of this area encompasses: development, fund raising, public affairs, 
commuiuty services, publicity, information services, press relations, alumni activities, 
institutional publications, mailing services, radio and television activities, staff relations 
with the public, student off-campus programs, student recruitment, and relations with 
the state legislature. Ibid., p. 15 

i« Robert H. Kroepsch, Preface, The Study of Academic Administration, op. ctt., p. v. 

^''Marten Ten Hoor. Personnel Problems in Academic Administration,** Liberal 
EducaHon, Vol. XLV, No. 3 (October, 1959), p. 413. 

"Harland Clc\*eland, The Dean's Dilemma: Leadership of Equals,** Public Ad- 
ministration Review, Vol. 20, No. 4 (Winter, 1960). p. 23. 

5 
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budgets, paper work, and red tape, obvious difficulties arise. A clarification 
of what is meant by management seems necessary. 

The management process is a universal concept of all organized 
activity. In all organizations, decisions are made, communicated, and 
hopefully controlled. This process occurs in General Motors, the Catholic 
Church, the Department of Agriculture, SAC Headquarters, General Hos- 
pital, The University of Iowa, and in any other organized endeavor. The 
process is present regardless of purpose, size, environment, personnel, 
or any other condition." For clarity a distinction should be made between 
the process per se and the people who perform it. In discussions of 
academic administration, the term management generally refers to the 
people who perform rather than the process itself. In most instances, the 
use of management probably creates visions of those who manage busi- 
ness and industrial organizations. Clearly, the management process implies 
a much broader scope than this common usage. 

The argument, therefore, does not lie in accepting or rejecting the 
management process. The process cannot help but be present in academic 
administration as long as decisions are made, communicated, and con- 
trolled. The problem, then, is not whether these management functions 
are performed or not, but rather how and why they are performed in a 
university. 

The organizational character of the university 

Chester I. Barnard defines an organization as a system of consciously 
coordinated personal activities or forces. He states, ''Organization will then 
mean a similar thing, whether applied to a military^ a religious, an aca- 
demic, a manufacturing, or a fraternal cooperation, though the physical 
environment, the social environment, the number and kinds of persons, and 
the bases of their relation to the organization will be widely different.*^ 
Max Weber, Herbert A. Simon, and Talcott Parsons would all agree that 
there are certain common characteristics in all organizations,^^ Yet, despite 



MThe classic statement on the universality of the management function was made 
by Oliver Sheldon: "U is because manacement is the one inherent necessity in the 
conduct of any enterprise that it is possible to conceive of it as a profession. Whether 
capital be supplied by individuals or by the state, whether labor be by hand or by 
machine, whether the workers assume a wide control over industry or are subjected to 
the mast autocratic power, the function of management remains constant." The 
Phihsophy of Sfanagcmcnt (London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. Ltd., 1923), p. 48. 

Rochester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1938), pp. 72-73. 

21 Parsons says. There is already a ct>nsiderab!e literature on organization which 
cuts across disciplinary lines." Three writers have^ been particularly important in stimu- 
lating his thinking in the field: Max Weber, Chester I. Barnard, and Herbert Simon. 

6 
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the common elements, there arc some theoretical and practical differences 
among various orgaiiizations. Parsons differentiates organizations accord- 
ing to fouff tli^Oxetical categories: values, adaptive patterns, operative 
codes, and instituttional pattems.^^ Parsons would say that "The business 
firm is governed hy the values of economic rationality; the maximization 
of production with minimal cost in the economic sense." TTie university, on 
the other hand, **. . . belongs quite clearly in the category of pattern-main- 
tenance primacy. Its goal is twofold: it is part of the process of socializa- 
tion or of education, and it has responsibility for creative modification of 
the cultural tradition through the process usually referred to as 'research.' 

John J. Corson gives a more descriptive characterization of the uni- 
versity as an organization. He recognize.s the following six characteristics 
of the modem universf'. 

1. The university's ^^oals are not clearly defined and are comprehensive in 
character; they provide no specific guiding purpose; they give great op- 
portunity for free play to faculty members and place large demands for 
leadership on presidents, deans, and depaitment heads. 

2. The product or service that the university produces is less tangible than 
that of many other enterprises. 

3. The customers, that is, the students or their prospective employers, exer- 
cise limited influence upon those who participate in making the decisions 
of the enterprise. 

4. The faculty is made up of individuals who are hi^ly specialized in many 
fields; most of them are committed intellectually and careerwise to a 
discipline or profession rather than to the employing imiversi^y. 

5. Like professionals in other enterprises, they expect the right of self-direction 
in their work, and the opportunity to participate in decisions that generally 
affect the conditions under which they work. 

6. The right to participate in the making of clf»cisions is diffused among a 
greater proportion of the participants in the enterprise than is typical of 
other forms of organization.^ 

Loosely applied, this description constitutes the general context within 
which the university's management process must function. 



Talcolt Parsons, "Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the Theory of Organiza- 
tions— I," Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1 (June, 1936), p. 64. 

See also: Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, Trans. 
A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), 
chap, iii; and Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior ( New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1960). 

22 Talcott Parsons, "Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the Theory of 
Organization? — ^11," Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 2 (September, 1956), 
p. 230. 

»JM., pp. 230-231. 

a* Corson, op. cif., pp. 141-142. 
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The aulhorittj structure of the university 

The term "authority" is used freely in disca«^?ions of academic adminis- 
tration. As with the term management, authority is often misunderstood 
and hence frequently misused. Authority is often associated with order- 
giving or authoritarianism, with a resulting negative or displeasing con- 
notation.^ 

Max Weber defines authority as . . the probability that certain specific 
commands (or all commands) from a given source will be obeyed by a 
group of persons.^^e The authority relationship involves the acceptance 
by a subordinate of a decision by a superior.^ The authority structure 
involves the concepts of hierarchy and power in formal organizations. 
The power structure and the hierarchical structure, however, will probably 
be quite different.^s total, the concept of authority involves the sources 
of power which contribute to subordinate acceptance. 

The authority concept applied to academic administration requires 
special attention. Burton Clark has stated: 

. . . academic authority is a peculiarlv subtle and complex matter, a murky 

business that has caused highly intelUgent men to veer away or throw up 

their hands. 

Clark goes on to say that a thorough investigation of academic authority 

is handicapped because 

. . . every academic man is to some degree a lay expert on academic authority, 
through his experience in his own college and the insights of friends in other 
places. This sense of personal proficiency blocks rather than encourages sus- 
tained investigation, for where everyone already privately knows the score, 
there is little reason to probe further.^^ 

A good starting point in analyzing authority in universities is the de- 
termination of authority types. Weber identifies three pure types of legiti- 
mate authority: traditional, charismatic, and legal.^ Legal or rational 



25John D. Millett says that the concept of authority is fearful to scholars. "The Job 
of NJanagemcnt,** College and University Business, Vol. 25, No. 3 (September, 1958), 
p. 22. 

W. H. Cowley also states, "Academic people do not like the terms authority and 
chain of commapd," "The Administration of American Colleges and Universities" in 
University Administration in Practice, Oswald Nielsen (ed.) Stanford, California: 
Stanford University, 1959), p. 13. 

2« Weber, op. d<., p. 324. 

27 Barnard, op. cit., pp. 161-184; and Simon, op. cit., pp. 123-153. 

28 Melville Dalton, Men Who Manage (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959), 
pp, 18-68. „ , 

» Burton R. Clark, "Faculty Authority," AmeHcan Association of University Profes- 
sors Btdleiin, Vol. 47, No, 4, (December, 1961), p. 293. 
30 Weber depicts traditional authority as — ^"resting on an established belief in the 
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authority is associated with bureaucratic organizations. The basic charac- 
teristics of bureaucratic authority are the following; 

1. Operations are governed by a consistent system of abstract rules; 

2. The organization is structured in the form of a hierarchy; 

3, Operations are characterized by a high degree of .specialization; and 

4, Organizational activities and relationships are conducted in a highly 
impersonal manner.^^ 

The business and government models of organization are usually con- 
sidered to be largely based on this type of authority. Does bureaucratic 
authority also hold true for the large university? One could safely say 
that the student service, business, and public relations phases of university 
administration have become highly bureaucratized.^^ Administration of 
the faculty, on the other hand, would not likely be included under this 
bureaucratic authority concept 

Academic administration is based on the concept of authority variously 
termed in the literature as collegial,^^ professional,^* or technical.^ The 
professional authority concept seems to pertain to faculty administration 
better than does collegia! or technical authority. Professional authority 
is not founded on a legal or rational basis but on the perceived qualities 
which the professional person possesses. Parsons concludes: 

sanctity of immemorial traditions and ;he ifgib'faacy of the status of those exercising 
authority under them"; charismatic authorial/ -"resting on devotion to the specific 
and exceptional sanctity, heroism or order re%'erjed or ordained by him ; and rational 
authority is seen as— ^resting on a belief in the legality' of patterns of normative 
niles and the right of those elevated to authority under such rules to issue commands, 
Weber, op. cit., p. 328. 

31 tbid., pp. 329-330. ^ , ^ ui 

32 G. Lester Anderson pointed out three specific areas which are highly bureau- 
cratized: (1) The service units of a university. Included virould be the business affairs, 
admissions and records, student personnel services, the libraries and public relations; 
(2) Research conducted in various suborganizations such as centers, institutes, or 
laboratories; and (3) Instruction, particularly in the first two vears, e.g.. for^gn 
languages. "The Organizational Character of American Colleges and Universities, ihe 
Study of Academic Administration^ op. cit., pp. 6-8. 

33 See: Weber, op. cit., pp. 392-407. . ^ „ . 

Anderson after a discussion of the applicability and characteristics of coUegiahty 
states, "In summary, a collegia! organization need not necess^ily he— in fact, it 
probably is not— a non-bureaucratic organization. It essentially disturbs the classical 
bureaucraHc organization in only one respect: it subsUtutes group authority for a mono- 
cratic authority." Tlie Study of Academic Administration, op. cit., pp. 10-14. 

34 Peter M. Blau and W. Richard Scott, Formal Organizations (San Francisco: 
Chandler Publishing Co., 1962), pp. 244-247; Alvin W. Gouldner, Pc^ms of Industrial 
Bureaucracy (New York: Glencoe Free Press, 1954); Victor A. Thompson, Modem 
Organization (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1961). j . i 

35 The terms technical and professional authority are generaUy used interchange- 
ably However, some writers in the field may differentiate. See William H. Newman 
who defines technical authority as the recognition of ones opinion of an established 
expert in some particular field. Administrative Action (New York: Prenbce-Hall, Inc., 
1951), pp. 161-162. 
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Instead of a rigid hierarchy of status and authority there tends to be what 
^ roughly. ^ formal status, a company of equals, an equalization of status 
^hich ignores the inevitable gradation of distinction and achievement to be 
found in any considerable group of technically competent persons. Perhaps the 
^st example of this tendency, which Weber curiously enough seems to have 
overlooked in its bearing on this problem, is to be found in the universities 
of the modem Western World.3« 

The resulting bilateral authority structure (professional in faculty man- 
agement and bureaucratic in the other areas of university administration) 
causes confusion in analyzing the university. A look at some of the simi- 
larities and differences between bureaucratic and professional authority 
"lay be helpful in clarifying the analysis. Peter M. Blau and W. Richard 
Scott point out some of the similarities: 

!• Both require that decisions be governed bv universalistic standards inde- 
pendent of any personal consideration in the particular cases handled. 

2. Both are expected to be impersonal and detached. 

Both are marked by specialized competence based on technical training 
and linfi^t the official's or professionals authority to a specialized area of 
jurisdiction. 

4. Both occupy an achieved rather than ascribed status, with the selection 
of personnel governed by such pArformance criteria as competence and 
training-^ 

These similarities are highly theoretical and do not nece.ssarily help or 
hinder the practice of academic administration. 

The differences, however, may result in actual conflicts and power 
struggles between bureaucratic and professional authority. Two major 
differences contribute to these problems. The first major difference stems 
from the basic source of pow:*- or authority. For the bureaucrat, the basic 
source of authority is his portion or title.^® On the other hand, the pro- 
fessional derives power from his personal qualities, e.g.. technical expert- 
ness and competence, and noi from his position. In practice these two 
sources may "Ot be differentiated by those conferring power. Therefore, 
the bureaucrat will not derive his authority from position only. He will also 
gain "power* from his perceived technical competence. The same holds 
true for professionals given certain titles or positions in the hierarchy. 
Nevertheless, enough of the basic source of authority prevails to effect 

^We!)cr f^P' *^omnient by Parsons in an extended footnote, p. 60. 
^ Blau and Scott, op. cit., p. £44. 

^Barnard, ^or example, discusses "authority of position" and "authority of leader- 
ship," Jig Joes not identify either as being bureaucratic or nonbureaucratic. As will be 
pointed nut. the two cannot necessarily be distinguished in practice. Authority involves 
•^ny .sovAfo of power which contributes to subordinate acceptance. Nevertheless, the 
basic .t-^.j theoretical sources of power can and should be differentiated. Barnard. 
«^«^ pp. 173-174. 
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self-perceptions of power of the bureaucrat and the professional. This 
dichotomous self-perceived power may result in conflict in the university 
bilateral authority structure. For instance, the faculty may not confer 
any power to a position such as the registrar. Yet, the registrar feels he 
has authority of position and issues orders to the faculty* accordingly. The 
result may be open conflict. Melville Dalton pointed out that conflict 
does not necessarily hurt the organization.^^ However, if the conflict im- 
pedes the attainment of the objectives of ihe univerrity, then administra- 
tors should be concerned.^ 

The second major difference can be traced to the basic sense of respon- 
sibility. The bureaucrat's foremost responsibility is to his organization. 
The professional, however, has a sense of ethics or "norm of service" toward 
his clientele and discipline.'*^ This professional sense of responsibility may 
cause problems for academic administration. Motivation, for instance, 
must be re-examined in light of the professionals value system. An op- 
portmiity for more time to do research may be relatively more important 
than a raise in salary. The technical isolation which exists as a result of 
disciplines may also cause difficulties in the communication process. In 
the case of a conflict of interests, the professor who is more loyal to his 
discipline than he is to his employing university causes obvious problems 
for effective management.^ 

Many propositions are offered to solve these problems. Amitai Etzioni 
feels that to increase organizational effectiveness, the authority structure 
must be compatible with the goals of the institution. He would advocate 
that in a professional authority situation, the traditional line-staff relation- 
ship be reversed. "In other words, if 'Aere is a staff-line relationship at all, 
experts constitute the line (major authority) structure and managers, the 
staff."*^ Etzionis theory applied f.o academic management would imply 
that the faculty have line authority and that administrators act in a staff 
capacity. 

Another possible solution comes from principles of organization. A de- 
centralized decision-maldng process may cope with the problems evolving 
from the dual aiithority structure. This implies that professionals are 

» Melville Dalton, Men Who Manage (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959), 

^^i>Sach^ conclusion does not imply that the professional should be censured. On 
the contrary, if the bureaucratic system becomes an end in itself and not a means 
to achieve the university goals, th<in the bureaucrat must be censured. 
«BlauandScott,op.cf/.,pp.P>44-247. . . t , . *u 

« Barnard, op. cit., p. 22C. He considered organizabonal loyalty to be the most 
important single contribution required for success. , ^.rr " i i 

« Amitai Etdonl, "Authf/rity Structure and Organizabonal Effectiveness, Adminis- 
tratioe Science Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 1 (June, 1959), p. 52. 
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allowed to make their own decisions within the bureaucratic framework. 

Decentralized academic administration 

Centralization and decentralization are relative concepts. Both are built 
into any structure of organization. Organizations are centralized to the ex- 
tent that decision-making is retained at the upper levels of the hierarchy. 
They are decentralized through the delegation of decision-making from 
higher to lower levels of the hierarchical structure.** 

The academic administration of universities is probably decentralized 
along these lines for two main reasons. First, the professional character 
of academic authority has caused a high degree of decentralization. An 
institution employing professional people tends to become highly decen- 
tralized. Peter Dnicker, for instance, suggests that professionals working 
on group projects in industry think each member of the research team 
has independent responsibility clearly vested in him. Therefore, the su- 
perior would act as a coordinator rather than a line supervisor.** Parsons 
also notes, *The multiplication of technical fields, and their differentiations 
from each other, lead to an essential element of decentralization in the 
organization which must employ them."*^ He then goes on to say that this 
is one of the key elements in university organization structure: 

The central personnel of a university organization are its faculty, who are all 
highly qualifled technical experts, spread over a very wide range of different 
subject matters. It is they who are the main operative performers of the two 
principal functions of the university— teaching and research.*^ 

The other main reason for the high degree of academic decentralization 
evolves from the sheer size and diversification of most universities. The 
multiversity, described earlier, almost requires a high degree of decen- 
tralization. Some of the larger state universities have as many as 15 separate 
colleges on the same campus. These may range all the way from the 
school of criminology to the school of music. There is even a more sig- 
nificant breakdown in some of the larger colleges of the imiversity. The 
college of liberal arts may have as many as 20 or 30 separate departments. 
The specialized colleges and departments contribute to a high degree of 

^Ernest Dale gives some obfeciive criteria for measuring the degree of decentraliza- 
tion in: "A Stady of the Problems of Centralization and Decentralization in Relation 
to Private Enterprise," The Balance Between Centralization and Decentralization in 
Managerial Control, M. J. Kruislnea (ed.) Proceedings of an International Study- 
Conference organized by Netherlands School of Economics at Rotterdam, pp. 27*29. 

^ Peter F. Drucker, ''Management and the Professional Employee/' Harvard Busi* 
ness Review, Vol. 30, No. 3 (May-June, 1952), p. 86. 

« Parsons, Vol. 1, No. 2, op, cit., p. 236. 

«/5<rf.,p. 236. 
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decentralization. This decentralized academic administration is generally 
not the result of management knowledge or technique but has gradually 
evolved from the forces exerted by ihe professional authority relationship 
and the tremendous growth and complexity experienced by most univer- 
sities.^® 

The governing body has thus delegated academic decisions to the presi- 
dent; the president has delegated to the deans of the various colleges 
of the university; the deans, especially in the larger colleges such as 
liberal arts, have delegated to the department heads; and the department 
heads have delegated to the individual faculty members. Corson, observ- 
ing the academic administrative process from the bottom up, noted the 
following: 

Individual faculty members usually participate in handling appointments, pro- 
motions, and tenure commitments as members of their departmental or school 
faculty. The effective power to appoint and to promote, in most universities, 
rests with the subject matter departments and their chairmen. The deans 
review and forward to presidents, who approve and forward to trustees for 
their nibber stamping.*^ 

Furthermore, Caplow and McGet^ empirically found that the recruitment 
of new personnel has been delegated almost exclusively to the depart- 
mental chairman and senior staff.^ 

The problem, however, may be that universities have become too de- 
centralized or perhaps have not grasped the true meaning of decen- 
tralization. The responsibility and control of the central administration 
does not cease with the mere act of delegation. Decentralization always 
involves some degree of centralized planning and control. 

Some writers in the field of university administration hypothesize that 
such centralized planning and control is absent from the process of aca- 
demic management. Corson makes the following observations of the 
decentralized university: 

Decentralized organization with a consequent autonomy among its con- 
stituent units has come without the homogeneity of unified policies and pur- 
poses. . . . Academic expansion achieved decentralized structure when the 
organizational sinews to control decentralized units did not exist.^^ 

« Corson reports, ''Ever increasing diversity has created an increasing number of 
organizational subdivisions, i.e., departments. The history of the last hundred years 
in higher educa'don is one of expanding decentralization. . . . The growth has come 
not from institu'iional leadership so much as from the need to satisfy the requirements 
of individuai areas of teaching and scholarship and of growing professional fields." 
op. ciL, p. 85. 

40 7feid..p. 106. 

M Theodore Caplow and Recce J. McGee, The Academic Marketplace (New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1958), p. 186. 
SI Corson, op. dt., pp. 85-86. 
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Moreover, large universitie'j have seemed to develop in the opposite 
direction from what Philip Selznick describes as follows: 

The need for centralization declines as the homogeneity of personnel in- 
creases. A imified outlook, binding all levels of administration, will permit 
decentralization without damage to policy. When top leadership camiot de- 
pend on adherence to its viewpoint, formal controls are required, if only 
to lake measures that will increase homogeneity. On the other hand, when 
the premises of official policy are well understood and widely accepted, 
centralization is more reaaily dispensable. Hence we shall expect tluit a rela- 
tively high degree of centralization will be required in the early stages of 
institutional development. Later, when homogeneity has been achieved, 
decentralization will be feasible without undue loss of control.^ 

Certainly, todays universities are anything but homogeneous. Yet, uni- 
versities are highly decentralized with questionable centralized controls 
inherent in their academic administrative process. 

The concept of control in academic administration 

Included in the discussions of authority and centralization-decentraliza- 
tion thus far has been the concept of control. Control is defined as making 
sure things go according to plan. The universal applicability of control 
was given by Henri Fayol: 

In an undertaking, control consists in verifying whether everything occurs 
in conformity witii the plan adopted, the instructions issued and principles 
established. It has for object to joint out weakness and errors in order to 
rectify them and prevent recurrence. It operates on everything— things^ people, 
actions.^ 

Control becomes especially important in large decentralized organiza- 
tions. In such organizations central controls are necessary to achieve some 
amount of coordination and a unity of purpose. Alfred Sloan recognized 
this importance of central control in large, decentralized industrial or- 
ganizations. His plan of organization rested on not one, but two important 
principles: 

1. The responsibility attached to the chief executive of each operation shall 
in no way be limited. Each such organization headed by its chief execu- 
tive shall be complete in every necessary function and enabled to exercise 
its full initiative and logical development. (Decentralization of operations.) 

2. Certain central organization functions are absolutely essential to the logiod 
development and proper coordination of the corporation's activities. (Cen- 
tralized staff services to advise the line on specialized phases of the work. 



52 Philip Selznick, Leadership in Administration (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 
1957), p. 113. 

53 Henri Fayol, General ami Industrial Management (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd., 1949), p. 107. 
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and central measurement of results to check the exercise of ddegated re- 
sponsibility." 

It has been pointed out that Sloan probably borrowed some of this philoso- 
phy from the Roman Catholic Church and the military. James D. Mooney 
and Alan C. Reiley, in their classic Principles of Organization, brought 
out the importance central controls play in these two organizations. In 
discussing military organization they stated: 

The military principle of decentralized operations does not exclude co- 
ordinated action for a common purpose. On the contrary, It derives from this 
principle and rests upon it. Without such imity of plan and purpose, decen- 
tralized operations would be disorganizing." 

In the Roman Catholic Church "The central headship of this vast organiza- 
tion requires a central administration through which all functions are co- 
ordinated."*^ The concept thus seems applicable to all types of organiza- 
tions. 

Fayols statement of the universality of control also emphasized control 
over organizational participants. In fact, effective personnel controls may 
be the most important requirement for organizational success. Such con- 
trols do n^t imply sf.rict bureaucratic standards such as those found in the 
budgeting process t.:t rather are based on effective personnel policies and 
practices. Peter Drucker declares: 

Employment selection and promotion decisions are the real controls. In the 
employment selection an institution decides what kind of people it wants 
altogether. In the promotion decisions it makes operational its true and actual 
values and i*s real performance standards.*'' 

Confusion, decreased morale, and damage to the attaiimient of the uni- 
versity's purpose^ may result when administration tells the faculty that 
its main job is to do research but then promotes men who do not per- 
form accordingly. Drucker emphasizes this as follows: 

A system of controls which is not in conformity with this true, this only 
effective, this ultimate control of the organization which lies in its people- 
decisions, will, therefore, at best, be ineffectual-as most are. At worst it 
will cause never-ending conflict and will push the organization out of control.^ 



M James D. Mooney and Alan C. ReUey, The PHnciples of Organization (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1939), p. 134. 
MJ!>id., p. 105. 

W Peter F. Drucker, "Controls, Control and Management," Management Controls 
(eds.) Charles P. Bonini, Robert K. Jaedicke and Harvey M. Wagner (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Inc., 1964), p. 295. ,j 

MThe university as a whole must have a purpose or definitionally it would not exist. 
Barnard, op. eft., p. 82. 

M Drucker, op. cit., p. 295. 
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Yet, some writers in higher education feel that administrative control of 
the faculties of large universities cannot and should not be attempted. 
The argument is usually based upon the highly specialized natxire of each 
faculty member and the resulting inability of university administrators to 
appoint and promote them. Typical of this line of thought would be the 
following comment from an AAUP Journal article: 

Academic administration is not designed to judge the quality of academic 
personnel. Since a university is a commimity of scholars, entrance into it and 
promotion witliin it should be a responsibility assumed and a power exer- 
cised by the commimity. What is asked for here is a judgment by peers mostly 
because of the impossibility of a judgment by anyone else. No one is com- 
petent to judge a scholar's academic accomplishments except scholars m his 
own field; with them he can be most sure or a fair appraisal on his academic 
merits. Academic employment then should be a function of the faculty.®^ 

Others recognize the problems involved in selecting and evaluating 
faculty personnel but, nevertheless, see the necessity for central adminis- 
trative control. Logan Wilson, noted author and university administrator, 
states: 

Ideally, of course, an academic community of teachers, scholars, and scientists 
is a body of equals in all important respects. Actually this is never the case. 
It is doubtful that any other working community of comparable size in our 
society represents a wider variety in knowledge, ability and skills, or, in 
most of its parts, a higher order of them. Somehow or other these have to 
be centrally evaluated and furthered in terms of the institutions' basic en- 
deavors.®^ 

Harold W. Dodds, author and former president of Princeton University, 
states: 

Although in the great majority of the scores or himdreds of cases treated 
each year in a imiversity tne president perforce merely transmits as his own 
the judgments of others, he remains technically and morally accoimtable 
for all appointments and promotions. . . . Unfortimately, not all presidents 
take this responsibility seriously enough.®* 

A model of executive control 

The concepts of majev and. executive control may be helpful in analyz- 
ing academic admini'/trative control. In industrial organizations, Sloan 
viewed major control as a line of authority running from the stockholders 

James Cavanaugh, ''Academic Administration: Its Place in the Sun," American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 4 (Winter, 1957), p. 632. 

®J Logan Wilson, "Academic Administration: Its Abuses and Uses," American Assod" 
ation of University Professors Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 4 (Winter, 19SS), p. 691. 

®^ Harold W. Dodds, The Academic President — Educator or Caretaker? (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1962), p. 124. 
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to the directors to two major committees chosen by the directors. Executive 
control, on the other hand, was to rest with the president, who would act 
within the framework laid down by major control Under him would be 
the operations.^. The analogy of the university faculty serving as major 
control and the administration considered as executive control could be 
made. In terms of academic administration, this would imply that the 
faculty participate in or even dictate central personnel policy. However, 
executive control would be dependent on central administration to see 
this policy carried out in practice. 

A model of executive control in academic personnel administration could 
be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The faculty members formulate and translate the goals of the university 
into a promotion policy. This policy becomes the norm for the following: 

a. Faculty performance, 

b. Decentral policies, 

c. Promotion practices, and 

d. Control decisions. 

2. The promotion policies should be understood by all the participants in 
the university. To achieve this understanding, there must be effective 
forward communication. 

3. Finally, effective feedback communication should be utilized. If feedback 
indicates the university standards are not in accord with performance, then 
an executive control decision must be made. Such control decisions may 
infer u,o types of action: 

a. The decision may be made to re-examine the present standards. 

b. Organizational sanctions, such as nonpromotion, may be applied to 
maintain present standards. 

This three-step framework structured the analysis and served as a point 
of departure in drawing conclusions and implications for the study. 

The next chapter reviews the relevant hterature in academic adminis- 
tration. Chapter III presents the specific problem and the method of 
research for the study. Chapter IV, the description of the specified univer- 
sities' promotion pohcies and practices, serves as preliminary investigation 
for the major analysis. This major analysis is presented in Chapter V, which 
is concerned with central control of faculty promotions. Finally, Chapter 
VI presents the conclusions and imphcations of the study. 

63 Ernest Dale, "Contributions to Administration by Alfred Sloan, Jr., and CM," 
op. cit., p. 42. 
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Chapter II 



Some Contributions to the Study of 
Academic Administrotion 

In making an extensive search of the liteF^tuFe, the author uncovered a 
negKgible amount of work which eould be classified as a systematic theory 
or precise empirical study of the management of universities. This does not 
imply that nothing has been written on the topic of university administra- 
tion.^ Many publications dealing with imiversfty administration and various 
related topics are found in the literature but, with very few exceptions, 
nothing approaches a systematic analysis of the management of universities. 

MINOR CONTRIBUTIONS OF NOTED WRITERS 
FilOM OTHER FIELDS 

Adam Smith * Charles H. Cooley,^ Thorstein Veblen * Morris L. Cooke,' 
and Upton Sinclair,® pioneers in their respective fields, and more contem- 
porary writers from sociology and business administration such as Talcott 
Parsons/ David Riesman,* and Dale Yoder® have touched on academic 



^The literature almost never makes a distinction between the various types of uni- 
versity administration^ i.e., academic business, student services, and public relations. 
Writers in the field generally use university administration interchangeably vrith aca- 
demic administration and specify the other phases of administrative activity. In this 
discussion of the literature search, university administration and academic administra* 
tion is also used interchangeably. 

2 Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, 1776 (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
1904), Vol. I, pp. 133-136, and Vol. II, pp. 249-253. 

3C3iarles H. Cooley, Life and the Student: Roadside Notes on Human Nature, So^ 
ciety and Letters (New Yorlc: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1931). 

* Thorstein Veblen, The Higher Learning in America (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
1918). 

5 Morris L. Cooke, Academic and Industrial Efficiency (New York: The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 5, 1910). 

8 Upton Sinclair, The Goose^Step, A Study of American Education (Pasadena, 
California; Published by the author, 1922). 

^Talcott Parsons, "Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the Theory of Or- 
ganizations — I and n" Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1 and No. 2 
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administration. The literary attempts of these men have mainly consisted 
of either taldng '"potshots" at university administration or having their main 
interests spill over into the area of university administration. Adam Smith 
made the following observations of faculty autonomy: 

If the authority to which he (the professor) is subject resides in the body 
coTporzte, the college, or university, of which he hhnself is a member, and 
in whidi the greater part of the other members are, like himself, persons 
who either are, or ou^t to be teachers; they are likely to make a common 
cause, to be all very indulgent to one another, and every man to consent 
that his neighbor may neglect his duty, provided he himself is allowed to 
neglect his own. 

He had stronger feelings about authoritative administration: 

If the authority to which he is subject resides not so much in the body cor- 
porate of which he is a member, as in some eartraneous persons ... it is not 
indeed in this case venr likely that he will be suffered to neglect his doty 
altogether. AD that such superiors, however, can force him to do, is to . . . 
give a certain number of lectures in the week or in the year. What those 
&tures ^h?i^\ be, must still depend upon the diligence of the teacher; and 
that diligence is likely to be proportioned to the motives which he has for 
exerting it An extraneous jurisdiction of this kind, besides, is liable to be 
exercised both ignorantly and capriciously. In its nature it is arbitrary and 
discretionary, and the persons wno exercise it, neither attending up<m the 
lectures of die teacher ihemsdves, nor perhaps understanding the sciences 
which it is his business to teach, are seldom capable of exercising it with 
judgment^^ 

Thorstein Veblen's book. The Higher Learning in America, published 
in 1918, is the classic criticism of American higher education. In his candid 
discussion of academic administration, he calk university administrators 
•"captains of erudition.**" He deplored the businesslitf^ manner in which 
educational institutions were being run in his day. One cannot help but 



(Tune and September, 1956), pp. 63-85 and pp. 225-239. 

« David Riesman, Constraint and Variety in American Education (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958); and David Riesman, 'Tlanning in Higher 
Education: Some Notes on Patterns and Problems," Human Organization, Vol 18, No. 1 
(Spring.1959), pp. 12-17. « . ^ 

•Dale Yoder, nChe Faculh^ Role in Universily Governance, Academy of Manage- 
ment Journal, VoL 5, No. 3 (Deieember, 1962), pp. 222-229. 

10 Smith, op. cit^ Vol. I, pp. 133-136, and Vol. n, pp. 249-253. 

11 Veblen states, "Men dilate on the high necessity of a businesslike organization and 
control erf the university, its equipment, personnel and routine. What is had in mind 
in this insistence on an efficient system is that these corporations of learning shall 
set their affoirs in order after the pattern of a well-conducted business concern. In 
this view the university is conccivea as a business house dealing in interchangeable 
Icnowledge, placed und[er the governing hand of a captain of erudition, whose office 
it is to turn the means in hand to account in the largest feasible output," op. ctt., p. 85. 
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wonder what kind of comments Veblen would have about the modem 
multiversity. 

Upton Sinclair also had some outspoken observations of higher educa- 
tion. The purpose of his book. The Coose-Siepy was to show that "Our 
educational system is not a public service, but an instrument of special 
privilege; its purpose is not to further the welfare of mankind, but merely 
to keep America capitalistic."^^ His description of Columbia University 
reflects his feelings toward universities and their administrations. "The great 
institution was a hollow shell, a body without a soul, a mass of brick 
and stone held together by red tape."^^ 

Morris L. Cooke utilized the principles of "scientific management" to 
analyze universities in the early 1900s. He made the following observa- 
tion concerning the general applicability and use of industrial scientific 
management in universities: 

. . . the writer is convinced that there are veiy few, if any, of the broader 
principles of management which obtain generally in tlie industrial and com- 
mercial world which are not, more or less, applicable in the college field, 
and as far as was discovered, no one of them is now generally observed. At 
nearly every institution progress has been made along certain lines, but 
generally it has been a "lone fight"; one institution doing one thing and an- 
other doing another, without any of the mutual help and cooperation which is 
given in the business world. 

He also had some comments to make concerning the solidarity of the uni- 
versity: 

The autonomy of the departments has led to the absence of much real soli- 
darity in our colleges apid universities. One gets the idea from the solidarity 
which is apparent wheri it comes to £ithletics that this same spirit pervades all 
phases of tne work. Unfortunately this is not true. Departmental solidarity 
there is, bui: it is being maintained very largely at the expense oi the solidarity 
of the institution as a whole." 

Dale Yoder, noted in the field of business personnel management, gives 
a faculty member's diagnosis and treatment of the ills of university ad- 
ministration. He diagnoses the ills as "organizational pip— a low grade, 
recurring, unhappy discomfort, endemic in all working organizations of 
free workers, and about the same order of seriousness as the common 
cold."^® The prescription for this sickness includes ". . . continuing faculty 
reviews of and consensus on collegiate missions, strengthening the com- 



12 Sinclair, tp. cii., p. 18. 

l3/fcfi.,p. 15. 

1* Cooke, op. cU,, p. 7. 

W/fc/ff., p. 13. 

W Yoder, op. cit, p. 223. 
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mitaents of individual faculty members, improving internal communica- 
tions, and revising the occupational description for academic administra- 
tors.''" 

Cooley, Riesman, and Parsons are more concerned with the sociological 
implications of the university. However, they also indirectly relate their 
analysis to academic administration. Cooley makes this comment about 
faculty selection: 

It is strange that we have so few men of genius on our faculties; we are 
always trying to get them. Of course, they must have undergone the regular 
academic training (say ten years in graduate study and subordinate positions) 
and be gentlemanly, dependable, pleasant to live with, and not apt to make 
trouble by urging eccentric ideas.^® 

Riesman, in placing the American higher educational system in its cul- 
tural context, also indirectly touches on some of the problems facing aca- 
demic administration. While discussing faculty loyalty to the university, 
he states, "There is a selfless and in many ways admirable loyalty to the 
institution and to the group of colleagues who momentarily compose it." 
This loyalty, however, requires in return from the imiversity **. . . that it 
rate, that people know of it and think well of it."" 

Parson s interest in universities has been mainly confined to the use of 
the university as an example in demonstrating theoretical principles of 
organization. In the first chapter he was quoted several times concerning 
the universality of organizations, the differentiation between types of or- 
ganizations, and the authority structure of organizations. He uses the uni- 
versity as one of several types of organizations to develop his theories, 
but he never devotes an entire effort to the university as a social organiza- 
tion.2o 

THE QUANTTTY OF LITERATURE ON 
UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 

The sizable literature on the administrfi^ion of higher education could 
be classified into three general categories. 

1. Books and articles, written by present and former university administrators, 
covering all aspects of university administration but in a veiy general and 
normative manner;^^ 



njbid., p. 229. 

18 Cooley, op. city pp. 184-185. 

^ Riesman, Constraint and Variety, op. cit., p. 43. 

20 Parsons, op. cit., and Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organize- 
tioTiy trans. A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons. Edited with an introduction by Tal- 
cott Parsons (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947). 

21 For example see: Frank L. McVey and Raymond M. Hughes, Problems of College 
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2. Textbook prescripUons of university administraUon which are primarily 
concerned with university business administraUon, e.g., budgeting and 
fmancing, as opposed to academic administraUon;^ and 

3. Limited distribution statistical surveys on subjects such as faculty com- 
pensation, length of appointments and average ages of the various facility 
ranks but with no analysis of the restilts.^ 

An annotated bibliography compiled by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation gives an indication of the tremendous quantity of literature found 
in these three categories. From a conservative estimate of 10,000 published 
items on the administration of higher education during the 1950's, the an- 
notated bibliography has listed 2,708.^ 

Table 2-1 gives the backgrounds of the major contributors to this exten- 
sive literature. It shows that practically all the authors in the area are either 
practicing administrators or specialists in the field of higher education. 
With the exception of Ordway Tead, who was with a publishing firm 
when the data were gathered, but who has done work in general adminis- 
tration,^ and Seymour Harris, a Harvard economist, who is mainly con- 
cerned wdth the financing of higher education,^ no odiers from the aca- 
demic fields of business administration or the behavioral sciences have 
rated as major contributors to the literature on university administration. 

THE QUALITY OF UTERATURE ON 
UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 

Although the previous section points to the great quantity of literature 



mnd University Administration (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1952); James 
L. Morrill, The Ongoing State University (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1960); Harold W. Stoke, The American CoUege President (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959); Lloyd S. Woodbume, Principles of CoUeae and University Administra- 
tion (Stanford, California: Stanford Universi^ Press, 1958). 

22 For instance see: Thomas E. Glaze, Business Administration for Colleges and 
Universities (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1962); Oswald Nielsen 
(ed.). University Administration in Practice (Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1959). 

23 Examples are: Herbert E. Longnecker, University Faculty Compensation Policies 
and Practices in the United States, Published for the Association of American Uni- 
versities by the University of Illinois Press. 1956; H. K. Newbum, Faculty Personnel 
Policies In State Universities. Multilithed for limited distribution at Montana State 
University, 1959; J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr. (ed.). Compensation on the Campus (Wash- 
ington: Association for Higher Education, 1961). 

24 Walter C. Eells and Emest V. Hollis, Administration of Higher Education: An 
Annotated BiblioEraphu, Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960. 

25 Ordway Tead, Administration: Its Purposes and Performance (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959); Ordway Tead, The Art of Administration (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951). 

28 Seymour E. Harris, How Shall We Pay For Education (New York: Harper & 
BrotJiers, 1948); Seymour E. Harris^ Higher Education: Resources and Finance (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1962). 
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Table 2-1 



Backgrounds of the Major Contributors to the 
Literature on University Administration 



Number of authors who 
have written six or more 

Type of employment publications in university 

held by major authors in administration between 

university administration 1950-1960 

President of a college or university 10 

Employed by an educational association 9 

Professor of education 8 

Employed in institutional research 5 

Employed by United States Office of Education 5 

Dean or vice-president of a college or university 4 

Other 6 

Total 47 



Compiled from: M. M. Chambers, "Who Writes About College and University Ad- 
ministration?" School and Society, Vol. 88, No. 2181 (November 19, 1960), pp. 444-445. 



in university administration, only a very few books and articles represent 
a thorough, systematic analysis of academic administration. These few 
important publications are reviewed below. 

Sociologists* contributions to academic administration 

Table 2-1 pointed out the scarcity of literature evolving from the be- 
havioral sciences. Nevertheless, two of the most important studies on 
academic administration have come from sociologists. 

The Academic Man by Logan Wilson was probably the first major 
contribution." The author was a professor of sociology when he wrote 
the book, but later he became president of the University of Texas and 
president of the American Association of Education. Although the book 
was undertaken as the study of a profession, many insights into academic 
administration are evident. Wilson stated his purpose as the following: 

... to bring together related material from a wide variety of sources, ^te- 
matize it accordinff to a logical scheme, and present an oidered view ot the 
complex roles and processes in which the academician participates. This 
study is neither a historical treatise nor a cross-sectional investigation of any 
particular university. Rather, it is a description and analysis of behavior pat- 
terns found in almost all leading American universities today .^^ 

Since the book is quite old, many of Wilson s observations and conclusions 



37 Logan Wilson, The Academic Man (London: Oxford University Press, 1942). 
»i[^.,p.5. 
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are no longer applicable to today's university.^ Yet, the study has value in 
terms of understanding the personnel with which academic administration 
must deal. For example, the following passage shows some insights into 
academic status and prestige: 

Regardless of whether the academic man is io a major or a minor university, 
his need for security as well as his institutionally induced ego demands pro- 
vide the push from within and the pull from without toward socially valued 
norms. Lip service is given to the impersonal and unselfish advancement of 
learning, out at the same time, keen personal competition is fostered. . . . 
In brief, the scholar-scientist is competing against all others in his immediate 
field for status in the wider arena, and also for status among his local col- 
leagues to gain their acclaim and to seciu-e administrative recognition.** 

The other sociological contribution comes from Theodore Caplow and 
Reece McGee in a study titled The Academic Marketplace.^^ Using faculty 
mobility as a starting point, the authors give an empirically based, inten- 
sive analysis of the working parts of academia. The subtleties and informal 
structure of academic adininistration are vividly presented. The following 
passage is representative of what Caplow and McGee found in the aca- 
demic administration of todays university: 

Academic rank is conferred by the university, but disciplinary prestige is 
awarded by outsiders, and its attainment is not subject to the local institution's 
control. . . . The solution to this dilemma which has evolved in the American 
university is to let power lodge pretty much where it may. The fundamental 
device by which stresses in die imiversity are resolved is a land of lawless- 
ness, consisting of vague and incomplete rules and ambiguous and imcodified 
procedures. . . . Being defined loosely, authority is allowed to roll free and 
is taken into whatever hands are capable of exercising it.^* 

An interesting analogy could be made between The Academic Market- 
place and Melville Dalton s Men Who Manage.^ Both studies are intensive 
case analyses of the informal workings of formal organizations. Specific 
topics such as informal communication, power struggles, line-staff conflicts, 
and the informalities of the promotion system are found in both business 
and academic organizations. Moreover, many hypotheses evolve from both 
studies for the development of better general administrative theories and 
practices.^ This analogy once again points to the mutual benefits which 
could be derived from comparative organizational studies. 



» Logan Wilson, 'The Academic Man Revisited," Studies of College Facultu, Berke- 
ley, CaUfomia: The Center for the Study of Higher Education, December, 1961, pp. 
1-11. 

30 Wilson, Academic Man, op. cit., p. 172. 
51 Caplow, op. cit. 
^Ibid., pp. 206-207. 

33 Melville Dalton, Men Who Manage (New York; John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959). 

34 Some of these hypotheses will be developed and tested in this study. 
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The contribution of a management consultant 

From a management viewpoint, probably the most comprehensive analy- 
sis of todays university is John J. Corsons Governance of Colleges and 
Universities.^ Corson, a management consultant while writing the book, 
analyzes the natiure and significance of '^govemance.'^ His study was based 
upon a sample of ten colleges and universities. *The author has tried to 
look at these institutions with an appreciation of their function and their 
environment and to subject them to the kind of appraisal that as a profes- 
sional management consultant (as well as a several-time educator) he 
applies to clients in business and government."^ 

Lamenting on the lack of "intensive analysis'* in university administra- 
tion, he cautions that future research in the area must recognize the imique 
aspects of academic administration and the reasons for this uniqueness: 

It cannot conclude with imhelpful pontifications that gpveming boards should 
deal "with major matters and not with trivia," that "sound forward planning 
is essential,** and that "effective and efficient internal management of a uni- 
versity's affairs" depends upon the existence of "sound organization.'* And, 
hence, answers are needed about the how and the why of the administrative 
process of a college or university. The administration of any human enter- 
pn5e— be it military, reb'gious, business, governmental, or educational enter- 
prise-consists, as other students have demonstrated, of discernible, interrelated 
activities.^ 

From this viewpoint Corson analyzes the roles of the various participants 
in the university and the administrative process occurring in today s insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The following passage is representative of his 
analysis: 

The expanding size of institutions has forced the same delegation of authority 
to subordinate officers as has characterized the evolution of commercial and 
industrial organizations. Much authority has t^en delegated to the president 
in practicaUy all institutions, and as the size <rf the institution increases, the 
delegation to administrative officers and to deans and departmental chair- 
men tends to be greater. Yet there is little evidence that a carefully thought- 
out design underues the delegation pattern that obtains. Rather, prevailing 
organizational arrangements suggest that the exi^tin^ patterns of delegated 
authority have been established to meet specific situations in particular insti- 
tutions or to reflect the strengths and weaknesses of individuals in various 
echelons.* 

»John J. Corson, Governance of Colleges and Universities (New York: McGraw- 
HiD Book Co.. Inc.. 1960). 

^ Corson applies the term governance to "that administrative process which m the 
tiniversity or college is distincUve. the process of deciding and of seeing to it that the 
decisions made are executed." lhid*y p. 12. 

«7JWJ.,p.vL 

»lbrf.,p. 120. 

^Ibid.,^. 45. 
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With very few possible exceptions,^° Corson's work is the onl\' extensive 
analysis of academic administration made by a member of the discipline 
of management or general administration. 

Contributions to the literature by administrators and 
specialists in higher education 

Table 2-1 illustrated that practicing administrators and specialists in higher 
education are the main contributors to the literature on university adminis- 
tration. Of this wealth of material only a few were felt to be worthy of 
special mention. 

The Academic President— Educator or Caretaker? by Harold W. Dodds, 
is the result of impressions gained from field work involving visits to about 
sixty colleges and universities and reflections from a successful presidential 
reign in one of Ameri-ca's outstanding imiversities.^^ President Emeritus 
Dodds discusses the rols of the president in relation to academic leadership, 
the art of administration, the faculty and trustees, and in planning and 
budgeting. The discussion on the art of administration is particularly rele- 
vant to the central administration's role in academic administration. He 
declares: 

On the basis of personal experience and from observation of others we con- 
clude that the most critical areas for the president-administrant can be re- 
duced to three. Each is familiar, easy to express in words, but difficult for 
many to apply in practicce. They relate to (1) the practice of consultation, 
(2) the principles of delegation, and (3) the structure and staffing of the 
administrative organization.^ 

President Emeritus Dodds often uses management principles to stress a 
point or to develop a line of reasoning. The following two quotations repre- 
sent insights from management knowledge: 

Organizational imits will be built around related functions; each will operate 
within a defined area of responsibility and authority under a specified chain 
of command, of which the administrative officers and faculty are fully in- 



^The exceptions are generally confined to a few publications scattered in the 
literature such as those by Heniy G. Hodges, "Management of Universities," Southern 
Economic Journal, Vol. 19, No. 1 (July, 1932), pp. 79-89; Dale Yoder, op. ext.; and 
Thomas Glaze, op. cU. 

Ralph E. Balyeat, Director of the Institute of Business and Economic Relations, 
University of Georgia, is currently conducting an extensive study on faculty appraisal, 
but the results at me time of this study are unpublished. 

Edward H. Litchfield, former ClianceUor of the Universihr of Pittsburgh and John D. 
•MiUett, President Emeritus of the University of Miami (Onio) whose backgrounds are 
in public administration, are considered in the next section. 

*i Harold W. Dodds, The Academic President — Educator or Caretaker? (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1962). 

«/l^.,p. 72. 
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formed. No subordinate will be accountable to more than one superior, 
although he may serve several agencies.^^ 

The president is fully within his rights when he vetoes a recommended ap- 
pointment and requests faculty colleagues to make a more severe appraisal 
of the man on the ground or to conduct a more extensive search for a better 
candidate from outside.** 

Two former university administrators should also be mentioned. Edward 
H. Litchfield and John D. Millett have written on the subject of academic 
administration from backgrounds in the field of public administration.'** 

Before Dr. Litchfield became chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh, 
he wrote an article titled "Notes on a General Theory of Administration."^^ 
A proposition from this article states, ''Administration and the administra- 
tive process occur in substantially the same generalized form in industrial, 
commercial, civil, educational, military, and hospital organhsations."*^ This 
viewpoint has undoubtedly influenced his work in academic management. 

In two articles written in 1959 Dr. Litchfield presented a penetrating 
analysis of academic administration.*^ He raised the follovdng questions: 

1. Do we regard the university as an organic whole? 
2! Are our faculties structured to further their organic relationship? 
3! Have we organized our administration in such a way as to enable them 
to contribute to the unification of the total institution?*® 

He believes that with the advent of large, complex universities not enough 
of them have developed enlightened administration. The explanation lies, 
''In the first place, in our failure to understand the real nature of the ad- 
ministrative process per se; second, in our failure to organize the adminis- 
tration so that it will be able to undertake its real responsibilities; and, 
third, in our unwillingness to brain men and women for administrative 
roles in university organizations."^^ 



«/b,d.,p.81. 

^/fctd.,p. 144. ^ r 1_v 7 . • 

« Millett was formerly a colonel in the U.S. Anny and professor of public adminis- 
tration at Columbia. He later became President of Miami (Ohio) University. For his 
work done in public administration see: John D. Millett, Management in the Public 
Service (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954). 

Litchfield was foraierly Director of Civil Administration Division, Office of Military 
Government for Geraiany and Dean of the Cornell School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration. He was formerly Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 

46 Edward H. Litchfield, "Notes on a General Theory of Administration," Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1 (June, 1956). 

«/^.,p.28. ^ 

48 Edward H. Litchfield, "Organization in Large American Universities — ^The Fac- 
ulty and The AdministraUon," Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 30, No. 7 and No. 9 
(October and December, 1959), pp. 353-364 and pp. 489-504. 

4» /bid., pp. 353-354. 

M/fcid.,p.489. 
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Litchfield lists nine major shortcomings in today s university administra- 
tion: 

1. Inadequacy of central structure for decision-making. 

2. Neglect of the problems of communication. 

3. Confusion regarding control. 

4. No systematic provision for reappraisal. 

5. Absence of a concept of human-resources management. 

6. Widespread disregard of proven management tools. 

7. Rudimentary concept of uie function of execution. 

8. Confusion of roles within the institution. 

9. Failure to train for university administration.^^ 

He makes thought-provoldng comments about each of these administrative 
shortcomings. For example, in discussing human-resources management 
he declares: 

Criteria for promotion are not always established, and, when they are, there 
is often contusion as to the relative importance of research, teaching, and 
professional and coiH;i23Unity service as goals toward which the individual 
should work. . . . Wt: ijoadone all of this in the name of the independence of 
the individual scholar. ... I would, rather, believe that we can do infinitely 
more for the individual and for his institution if we are willing to adopt the 
concept that the total institution has an administrative responsibility for the 
maximum growth and utilization of its human resources.^ 

In concluding, Dr. Litchfield again emphasizes imiversity adndnistrators' 
needs for understanding the general administrative process. He declares, 
"In a generation which has isolated the administrative process in society 
and subjected it to careful appraisal, we university administrators have 
done little to study it, are self-conscious in our performance of it, and have 
been almost systematic in our neglect of the necessity of training for it."^ 

On the other hand, John D. Millett, who also has a background in the 
field of public administration, believes that . . ideas drawn from business 
and public administration have only a very limited applicability to colleges 
and universities."^ 

Although former President Millett would argue that imiversities . . are 
different in institutional setting, in purpose, in operation, and hence in in- 
ternal organization," he would admit that "... an outline of administrative 
process has certain utility for the study of an organizational entity. . . 



Ibid., pp. 493-503. 
M/fcid., p. 499. 
s^Ibid., p. 503. 

54 John D. Millett, The Academic Communiiu (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1962), p. 4. . * 

^ Ibid., pp. 21 and 32. 
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Finally, one more publication deserves special attention. This is a col- 
lection of papers which were presented at the Fifth Annual Institute on 
College Self-Study held at Berkeley, California, in July, 1963.*® The papers 
given by G. Lester Anderson" on ''"Tie Organizational Character of Ameri- 
can CoUeges and Universities," Burton R. Clark^ on "Faculty Organization 
and Authority," and T. R. McConnell*^ on "Needed Research in College 
and University Organization and Administration" are especially relevant 
to the study of academic administration. 

Anderson was discouraged by the literature on university administra- 
tion. He termed it as . . largely reminiscent, anecdotal, or hortatory, and 
that what passed for research was largely of the normative-siurvey type."®' 
None of this literature seemed to tie in with contemporary theory of or- 
ganization or the science of administration. He then proceeded to analyze 
today's university in terms of contemporary organization theory. He con- 
cluded that, ". . . coUegiality is but a variant of bureaucratic organization 
and community in an academic mythology. The basic organizational pat- 
• tern is that of bureaucracy."®^ 

Burton Clark also feels the traditional view of the imiversity as a col- 
legium needs to be re-examined in light of present-day imiversity environ- 
ment and organization structiure. He analyzes the modem imiversity in terms 
of 1) the social organization of the campus, and 2) the faculty organization 
and authority. Four trends were presented in the campus social organization: 
1) unitary to composite or federal structiure, 2) single to multiple value 
systems, 3) nonprofessional to professional work, and 4) consensus to 
bureaucratic coordination.®^ The faculty adapt to these social trends by 
what he labeled segmentation, a federated professionalism, and the growth 
of individual power centers.®^ 

T. R. McConneUs paper is an appropriate conclusion to the discussion 
of the literatmre on academic administration. He reflects that the title of 
his paper should have been "Some Needed Research" instead of TMeeded 



M Terry F. Limsford (ed.). The Study of Academic Administration, Boulder, Colo- 
rado: Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1963. 

57 Anderson is Vice-President at the University of New York at Buffalo. 

MB. R- Clark is a sociologist at the Center for the Study of Higher Education at 
Berkeley. 

fi^McConnell was chairman of the institute and is also from the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education at Berkeley. 
CO Anderson, The Study of Academic Administration, op. cit,, p. 1. 
«Zi>id.,p. 18. 
« Clark, pp. 39-44. 
^ Ibid., pp. 44-51. 
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Research in University Organization and Administration/' Lamenting the 
lack of a conceptual framework, he says: 

Furthermore, the conceptual framework does not exist, except perhaps, in 
tlie papers of this institute, either for thinking systematically ahout college 
organization and administration or for drawing a coherent set of hypotheses 
for investigation. Most references to higher education in hooks and articles 
on the general theory of organization are little more than casual asides. At 
times these references point out that colleges and universities are outside the 
general class of organizations found in business and government.^ 

This statement was found to be true in most of the literature. However, 
the preceding books and articles reviewed in this chapter do offer some 
signiiEicant hypotheses for future testing and analysis. As was pointed out in 
Chapter I, the conceptual framework does not exist per se for such an 
analysis. Much has to be drawn from the general body of management 
knowledge. Proper modification and application of this knowledge serves 
as the framework of analysis for this study of academic administration. 

64 McConnell, Ibid., p. 113. 
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Chapter III 

The Specific Problem and the Method of Research 



The purpose of the two preceding chapters was to lay a basic conceptual 
foundation for the study of academic administration. This chapter makes 
the transition from the general foundation to one specific problem of 
academic administration— faculty promotions in rank. This problem is in- 
vestigated from an essentially descriptive and analytical approach without 
strict methodological control. 

THE PROBLEM INVESXIGATED 

The strength of any institution of higher learning depends upon the 
excellence of its faculty. Effective management is needed to utilize full 
faculty potential. Inherent in faculty management is a systenra of rewards 
and penalties. Such a system is necessary to reinforce the authority concept, 
to maintain standards, and to motivate the personnel. In universities, fac- 
ulty promtiJdons in rank are a very important aspect of the reward-penalty 
system. This promotion process is the concern of this study. 

To defii^e the problem further, the framework presented in Chapter I 
should be briefly reviewed. Chapter I characterized the modem university 
as a large, complex organization. Academic administration within these 
•'multiversities" is highly decentralized. Certain management concepts 
were indicated to have universal applicabl'ity. One such concept was cen- 
tral control of decentralized organizations. Large decentralized industrial, 
religious, and military organizations were shown to utilize central controls 
to iriaintain a coordinated unity of purpose. Does the large university also 
have central control over decentralized faculty administration? The answer 
and its implications is the basic purpose of this study. 

Definition of terms used in the study 

The meanings of the management concepts used in the study, e.g., au- 
thority, centralization, decentralization, and control, were given in Chapter 
1. Their meanings have universal applicability and were used in the initial 
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invesHgation and in the interpretation of the results. The followdng defini- 
tions rdfer to this study only. 

Central Administration for the s^dy was comprised of two university 
administrators. One was the president, sometimes caDed the chancellor. 
The second one was the vice-president, who is primarily responsible for aca- 
demic penonnel decisions. TTiis second administrator usually has the title 
of vice-president of academic affairs, provost, or dean of faculties. 

Central Promotion Policy refers to **. . . a predetermined and accepted 
course of thought and action that is defined and established as a guide 
toward accepted goals and objectives.'*^ Such a definition of promotion 
policy docs not necessarily imply a detailed written policy but does require 
the policy to be 1) accepted, 2) defined, and 3) established. This policy 
should serve as the norm or standard for faculty members' performance, 
decentral promotion policies and practices, and central control decisions. 
The central policy is associated with the university as a whole rather than 
with one particular college or department of the imiversity. 

Central Promotion Practices mean the actual procedures used and the 
actions taken by central administration in the promotion process. In this 
sense, a distinction is made between policy and practice. Practice refers 
to what is done rather than to what is intended.* However, recurring prac- 
tices which do not conform to established policies may themselves become 
implicit policies. Therefore, there may not always be a strict line of demar- 
cation between policies and practices. This is pointed out by Herbert A. 
Simon, who says: 

In addition to these several lands of policy [legislative, management and 
working], or authoritatively promulgated rules, there are to be found in al- 
most every organization a large number of "practices'' which have not been 
established as orders or regulations, and which are not enforced by sanctions, 
but which are nevertheless observed in the organization by force of customs 
or for other reasons. Often, the line between policy and practice is not sharp 
unless the organization follows the ''practice or ''policy" of putting all its 
polides in writing.' 

The above problem of differentiating between policies and practices is 
probably the case in large universities without written personnel policies. 



^Dale Yoder, Personnel Management and Industrial Relations, 5th ed. (Englewood 
aiffs, N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., 1962), p. 139. 

'Yoder, et at, define practice as, action taken, presumably to implement or carry 
out policy, although practice may not be appropriate or effective in implementing 
existing policy and may be unsatisfactory for that reason.** Handbook of Personn^ 
Management and Labor Rslations (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958), p. 
3-4. 

3 Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior, 2nd ed. (New York: The Macmillaa Co . 
1960), p. 59. 
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Decentralized Administration refers to administrators at the college 
and departmental levels of large universities. For the study, two such 
administrators were included to represent decentralized administration. 
One was always the business college dean, and the other was a business 
department head or in the case of non-departmentalized business colleges, 
the associate dean.^ 

Deceniral Promotion Folictj is defined as an accepted, well-defined, and 
established norm for promotion practices Mdthin the sphere of the business 
college. In other words, a decentral promotion policy applies directly to 
the business college personnel and may be quite different from the total 
university promotion policy. This policy is not necessarily written but 
shotdd, in a micro sense, be for that particular college only.* 

Decentralized Promotion Practice again refers to how the promotion 
process actually occurs rather than to what was intended. For instance, 
the business college policy may state that the dean must read all faculty 
publications before making an evaluation. In actual practice, however, the 
dean may keep a bibliography of publications but not have time to read 
an publications. In this situation, policy and practice would be different. 

Centre! Control is defined as central administration verifying and cor- 
recting deviations from central promotion policies. A hypothetical ex- 
ample of a central control decision of a decentralized promotion may help 
clarify the meaning: 

Central university personnel policy states that in order to be promoted 
to full professor, faculty members must be recognized scholars with a national 
reputation in their discipline. The college of business personnel policy states 
that teaching excellence is the overriding consideration for all promotions 
in the college. . r „ c 

Dr. John Q. Academic has been an associate professor in the college of 
business for ten years. Dr, Academic has one publication in the tmiversity- 
affiliated journal with limited state-wide distribution. He has given a few 
speeches locally but never outside the university. Dr. Academic is perceived by 
his department head and college dean to be an excellent teacher. 

At promotion time, the department head gives Dr. Academic a strong 
recommendation pointing out his superior teaching ability. The dean of the 
college of business receives the recommendation from the department head, 

*The tenn departroent head and department diairnvaa were used interchangeably. 
However, there is usually a tendency to view the «liaimutm*s role as a less permanent 
one or carrying less responsibility and authority ikasi tt^ould the title of department 
head. Furtheimore, it is recognized that the associate dean may not have much auUiority 
in faculty promotions. NevcrthelcMt. In non-departmentalized colleges it was thought 
that his response would be beneficial to the study. 

Recognized is the fact that a further breakdown into departmental policies may 
be feasible in some of the larger colleges such as liberal arts; but as wiU be pointed 
out in the discussion of the sample, this is not necessary for business college policies. 
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reviews the college policy on promotions, and also gives a strong recommenda- 
tion. The central administration of the university receives the recommenda- 
tions (feedback communication), reviews Dr. Academic's qualifications, com- 
pares the qualifications with central promotion poUcy, and rejects the promo- 
tion of Dr. Academic on the basis of not achieving a national reputation 
in his discipline. 

A centralized control decision has been made in this example. A deviation 
from central policy was discovered by central administration through feed- 
back communication, and a control decision was made.^ 

Questions investigated in the analysis of central control 

In the analysis of central control of decentralized promotions, many 
specific questions are considered. Preliminary to this major analysis was 
the investigation of present central and decentral promotion policies and 
practices. The major analysis of central control of decentralized promotions 
was dependent upon this preliminary investigation. 

Questions guiding the investigation of central promotion policies and 
practices were the following: 

1. Do universities have central promotion policies which cover the whole 
university? 

2. What are the characteristics of the all-university promotion policies? 

3. Who does central administration feel is primarily responsible for 
making promotion policies? 

4. How are faculty members presently evaluated for promotion at the 
central administration level? 

a. Is a current bibliography of all faculty publications available to 
central administration? 

b. Are the actual publications or research reports available to be 
read by the central administration? 

c. Are objective teaching evaluation reports of some type available 
to the central administrator? 

5. \Vhat are central administrators* perceptions of the relative weights 
applied to promotion criteria? 

6. What are central administrators* perceptions of the weighted locus of 
promotion decision-making in the university? 

0 Perhaps it should be emphasized that the hypothetical example in no way intends 
to establish what tlic actual promotion policies should be at either level of the univer- 
sity. All that is intended is to point out that a deviation &om central policy occurred 
ancl a control decision was made. The same example could have teaching and publica- 
tion in opposite roles. Furthermore, the example does not try to imply that there 
should never be exceptions. Hou*ever, where rules become tne exception in actual 
practice, either there snould be a re-examination of the rules or a tightening of control. 
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Questions utilized in the investigation of decentralized promotion policies 
and practices were the following: 

1. Does the college level have its own personnel policies on promotion? 

2. What are the characteristics of the dccentral promotion policies? 

3. Who does decentral administration feel is primarily responsible for 
making decentral promotion policies? 

4. How are faculty members currently being evaluated at the college 
and departmental levels? 

a. Is a current bibliography of all faculty publications available to 
the college dean? Is it available to the department head? 

b. Are the actual publications or research reports available to be read? 

c. Are objective teaching evaluation reports of some type available 
to the college dean? Are they available to the department head? 

5. What are decentral administrators* perceptions of the relative weights 
applied to promotion criteria? 

6. What are decentral administrators* perceptions of the weighted locus 
of promotion decision-making in the university? 

Answers to these questions set the stage for the major analysis of central 
control of decentralized promotions. This major analysis was broken into 
the following three components. 

1. The role of promotion policies in the analysis of central control: 

a. Are there central promotion policies which serve as the norm or 
standard for decentral policies and practices? 

b. Do faculty members understand the promotion policies? 

c. Do faculty members accept the promotion policies? 

d. What effect do decentral promotion policies have on central 
control? 

2. The role played by central control in promotion practices: 

a. Do central administrators feel they can presently make an objective 
evaluation of faculty members* research and teaching? 

b. Do the faculty members feel that central administrators can evalu- 
ate their research and teaching? 

c. Do decentral administrators feel they can presently make an ob- 
jective evaluation of faculty members* research and teaching? 

d. Do faculty members feel that decentral administrators can evaluate 
their research and teaching? 

e. What are faculty members' perceptions of the weights applied to 
promotion criteria? 

f. What are faculty members* perceptions of the weighted locus of 
promotion decision-making in the university? 

3. The direct exercise of central control in the promotion process: 
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a. How often do central administrators reject a positive recommenda- 
tiou from below? 

b. What are the reasons for central administrators' rejection or non- 
rejection? 

c. How often do decentral administrators reject a positive recom- 
mendation from below? 

d. What are the reasons for decentral administrators' rejection or non- 
rejection? 

e. How effective is central control of the research standards of the 
university? 

In totals these questions and their resulting answers constituted the 
fundamental investigation and analysis of central control of decentralized 
promotions in large universities. 

THE METHOD USED IN THE INVESTIGATION 

In assessing needed research in academic administration^ T. R. McCon- 
nell declared, The research that most needs to be done at this time is 
essentially descriptive and analytical, rather than evaluative or experimental; 
and research on broader problems, even with relatively crude methods of 
investigation, is more important now than on narrower issues susceptible 
to greater methodological control/*^ 

This study was essentially designed to comply with this type of needed 
research. The basic method of gathering information on promotion policies 
and practices was a confidential questionnaire survey of administrators 
and faculty members. The nature of the questions asked and the dependence 
upon the use of open-end and supplementary responses does not lend 
itself to a rigorous statistical analysis. The survey results are analyzed in 
terms of the management conceptual framework. 

The population used in the study 

A population or universe is defined as the totality of elements that have 
one or more characteristics in common.® The population for this study 
consisted of all universities in the United States with the following common 
characteristics: 

1. 10,000 or more students 

2. State supported 

■'T. R. McConnell, ''Needed Research in College and University Organization and 
Administration," The Study of Academic Administration edited by Terry F. Lunsford 
(Boulder> Colorado: Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1963), p. 115. 

9 David V. Huntsberger, Elements of Statistical Inference (Boston: AUyu & Bacon» 
Inc., 1961), p. 88. 
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3. College of business administration accredited by the American As* 
sodation of Collegiate Schools of Business (AA.C.S.B.) 

Forty-seven universities make up this specified population. These 47 insti- 
tutions represent 31 states and had an average enrollment of approximately 
20,000 students and 1,000 full-time faculty members.' 

This population was utilized in the analysis of central control of decen- 
tralized promotions for the following reasons: 

1. Chapter I pointed out that large, complex universities have become 
commonplace in modem society. Because of this size and the profes- 
sional authority relationship, they are, by necessity, highly decen- 
tralized. The 10,000 student minimum would guarantee a large de- 
centralized university, which is the unit of analysis. 

2. The state-supported requirement was used to obtain the highest de- 
gree of homogeneity possible. State universities, for example, tend to 
be more alike with regard to the delegation of authority by the gov- 
erning board to the president than are private institutions. Further- 
more, since the state university serves a variety of needs in the state, 
it tends to be highly complex and diversified. 

3. To maintain homogeneity, a single, common college was chosen to 
represent decentralized administration in the specified population. 
The business school was chosen for two main reasons: 1) business 
school personnel may show a greater interest in a study of this na- 
ture and thus contribute to more reliable results, and 2) although 
business school personnel have different characteristics from other 
academic personnel in the tmiversity as a whole, they may be quite 
interesting to study. 

Dale Yoder brings out this point in discussing university governance, 
''This is a challenge of unusual interest and appeal to faculties and 
administrators in the business schools, for two reasons. For one, the 
disfunction probably strikes more frequently, and its symptoms reach 
something of an apogee, in our ranks. We can probably supply the 
best material for clinical study from our own bacl^ards. Second, 
organization and administration are central problems for the school 
of management. Governance is thus a matter of pervasive professional 
interest to us.***® 



^Enrollment figures compiled from: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 1964. Faculty employment 
figures compiled from: American Universities and Colleges (9th ed.), Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1964. 

10 Dale Yoder, *The Faculty Role in University Governance/* Academy of Manage^ 
ment Journal, Vol. 5, No. 3 (December, 1962), p. 225. 
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4. The final common characteristic of the population, A.A.C.S.B. ac- 
creditation, was based on the A.A.C.S.B. requirement of autonomy 
and separate organization of the school of business. This separate 
organization and autonomy would tend to make the college decen- 
tralized. 

The typical business college in the population has about 1,500 students 
and 50 full-time faculty members." This relative smallness, as compared 
to the liberal arts college of the university, would probably give the busi- 
ness college special administrative characteristics. The department heads, 
for instance, probably have less influence and the dean more influence in 
academic administration than would their counterparts in the liberal arts 
school. 

The sample from the population 

In order to answer the questions of the study, the author drew a strati- 
fied sample from the specified universities for intensive analysis. This strati- 
fied sample was composed of the following: 

1. A census of the population s presidents and vice-presidents in charge 
of academic personnel was taken. This census represented the central 
administration stratum of the sample. 

2. The second stratum representing decentral administration consisted 
of the following: a) a census of the deans of the schools of business 
in the population, and b) a systematic sample of one department 
head or in the case where none exists, an associate dean, from each 
school of business in the population. 

3. The third stratum represented the faculties. Here a systematic sample 
of three faculty members from each school of business in the popu- 
lation was taken. 

In total, 310 administrators and faculty made up this stratified sample. 

The listing for the census of central administration was obtained from 
the latest Education Directory}^ The business school deans were taken 
from a 1964 listing published by A.A.C.S.B., while the names of the 44 
decentral administrators and 136 faculty members were systematically 
selected from the catalogues of their respective universities. 



11 Compiled from: American Universities and Colleges, op. cit, 

12 Theoretically, 329 should be in the sample. However, this number was reduced 
because 1) some business schools had no associate dean or department heads and 
2) there were numerous leaves of absence. Moreover, one university in the population 
was used as a pretest and was, therefore, not included in this number. 

13 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Education Directory 1963- 
1964: Part 3, Higher Education. 
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The samples of department heads and faculty members were systemati- 
cally selected on the i'ollowing basis: 

1. All economics personnel were excluded.^* 

2. Department heads were selected to represent all areas of business 
administration. Department titles such as business administration, 
marketing, management, finance and insurance, accounting, produc- 
tion, and industrial relations were represented. 

3. Three faculty members were selected to represent all three profes- 
sorial ranks in each school of business in the population. 

a. Full professors were selected on the basis of being promoted in 
their present university within the past five years.^* 

b. Associate professors were selected to represent all areas of busi- 
ness administration. 

c. Assistant professors were also selected to represent all areas of 
business administration. 

4. The final basis of selection was that faculty members have the Ph.D. 
degree or its equivalent^* 

The method used to obtain data for the analysis 

The investigators university, which is a member of the population, was 
used for pretesting. Structured interviewing was conducted on campus 
and was supplemented by several interviews with college administrators 
in the surrounding area. Preliminary questionnaires were answered and 
discussed with administration and faculty. Several interviewing sessions 
with an institutional research and higher education specialist from the pre- 
test university were also included. 

Three separate two-page confidential questionnaires were used to obtain 
information for the analysis. Each questionnaire was designed to answer 
the questions developed by the study for the central administration level, 
the decentral administration level, and the faculty level. The questionnaires 
were designed so that an analysis of central control of business school 

I* The faculty and department heads were selected with the pretense of obtaining 
as homogeneous a sample as possible. Some of the business colleges did not have 
the department of economics organized within the college but in liberal arts. Further- 
more, although most business administration professors have a background in eco- 
nomics, the reverse may not be true. Robert A. Gordon and James E. Howell, Higher 
Education for Business (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959), Chapter 14, 
The Business Faculty." 

l^This was accomplished in almost all cases by comparing a 1960 faculty personnel 
listing of the A.A.C.S.B. with a recent university catalogue. James Robinson (ed.) 
Faculty Personnel 8th ed., 1960. Published for A.A.C.S.B. by South-Westem Publish- 
ing Company. 

The D.B J^. degree was an allowable substitute. Moreover, in a few cases assistant 
professors or accounting professors without doctorates were by necessity included. 
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faculty promotions could be made. Although a statistical test could be 
made on the differences between the various p. otion criteria and the 
positions in the promotion dedsion-maldng hierarciiy, the differences are 
not pertinent to the analysis in this study. A statistical analysis of these 
differences may be useful for some future study. 

The study analyzed individual universities, as well as the population 
as a whole. A very high percentage response was required to make the 
intra-imiversity analysis. In order to obtain this high percentage response, 
the investigator had to prepare a questionnaire which was short, but 
which had to yield enough information for a meaningful analysis. The 
resulting questionnaires contained all the questions developed by the study 
but still could be answered in a few minutes. 

An initial letter containing the questionnaire, **A Survey of Faculty 
Personnel Policies and Practices," and an enclosed, self-addressed stamped 
envelope were mailed on November 15, 1964. Two weeks later, a follow-up 
letter, with a questionnaire and a stamped envelope enclosed, were sent 
to non-respondents. On December 6, 1964, a personally typed third letter, 
containing a questionnaire and a stamped envelope, were sent to the non- 
responding population of presidents, academic vice-presidents, and busi- 
ness school deans. Most university promotions are made during the spring 
or summer months. By timing the data collection, therefore, the investigator 
tried to reduce the bias which may result immediately before or after pro- 
motions are made. 

A self-appraisal of the method used 

In the opinion of the investigator, the presented method of research was 
considered to be best for making a comprehensive analysis of central con- 
trol of business faculty promotions in large universities. However, an 
analysis of the strong and weak points of such a method should put the 
study into its proper perspective. 

The following major advantages and disadvantages of a questionnaire 
survey will be discussed in terms of this study." The main advantages are 
as follows: 

1. The use of mailed questionnaires allows wide geographical coverage 
and reaches a much larger population with given funds than could 
be accomplished by interviews with each informant. A study of this 
nature required large educational institutions. Large samples cover- 
ing 31 states and containing 7 participants per institution would be 

17 See: Mildred Parten, Surveys, PoUs, and Samples (New York: Han>er & Brothers), 
pp. 94-96. Her discussion was used as a guide for the self appraisal of the method 
used in this study. 
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financially infeasible on an interview basis; therefore, only a few 
such institutions were available. However, a wide sampling is prob- 
ably necessary to make any valid conclusions concerning the topic 
analyzed. Hence, a questionnaire was used for the study. 

2. The questions were the same for all participants in the study. By 
using an interview technique, the investigator could alter the ques- 
tions or suggest answers to them. In order to make comparisons within 
and between universities, the investigator used standardized questions. 

3. University administrators and faculty are busy people. Arranging in- 
terviews could be difficult. However, a short questionnaire can be 
answered at the convenience of the respondent. 

The main limitations of the questionnaire method of research are the 
following: 

1. The questionnaire response and actual behavior may be quite dif- 
ferent. The nature of some questions of this study were particularly 
vulnerable to this limitation. However, by asking certain questions 
of all three stratified levels of the university and by using open-end 
questions and comments, one may gain some insights into the ques- 
tionnaire response versus actual behavior difficulties. 

2. Those returning the questionnaire may not be representative of the 
population or sample. This limitation can be overcome by a high 
percentage return. A census was taken of the central administrators 
md the college deans. A high percentage return would have elimi- 
nated problems of interference at this level. Correct samphng pro- 
cedures and a high percentage return from the department heads 
and faculties would also have eliminated the problem from this level. 
A high percentage return was strived for by pretesting a well-designed, 
short questionnaire, and by sending follow-ups to non-respondents. 

3. The respondent may misinterpret questions, omit essential items, or 
send in material which cannot be put in form for tabulation. This 
limitation is sometimes difficult to overcome. However, misinterpre- 
tation and omission was held to a minimum by extensive pretesting 
and follow-ups for omitted answers. 

4. An up-to-date address list of participants is sometimes difficult to 
obtain. This limitation posed somewhat of a problem for this study. 
The many leaves of absence and apparent high degree of faculty mo- 
bility prevented a completely up-to-date list. This resulted in reduc- 
ing the theoretical stratiiFied sample by a small number. 

In summary, the author investigated and analyzed the central adminis- 
tration s control of business faculty promotions. The questions in the study 
were concentrated in the areas of central and decentral promotion policies 
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and practices, and central control of the promotion policies and practices. 
Forty-six large state universities were analyzed in order to answer these 
questions. A stratified sample from each university was utilized. Three stra- 
ta were examined: 1) the president and dean of faculties (or equivalent); 
2) the college of business dean and a department head (or associate dean); 
and 3) a systematically selected sample of three faculty members from 
each college of business. A short, confidential questionnaire was employed 
to obtain the data for the analysis. Pretesting and follow-ups to non-respon- 
dents were included in the method of research. 
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Chapter IV 

Promotion Policies and Practices in 
Forty-Six Large State Universities 

The promotion policies and practices of the population of this study are 
described in this chapter. The prr>entation is given from two viewpoints. 
First, the general university policies and practices oa promotion are given 
by central administrators; f^^ionds the promotion pdicies and practices 
of the schools of busines?^ ^//e deijcribed by their deans and department 
heads. The resulting ceiatral and decentral promotion policies and practices 
serve as preliminary) inveiiligation for the major a^aalysis presented in the 
next chapter. 

IJJ^-i^^rmsrrY-WIDE PROMOTION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

Eighty-one central administrators were surveyed to obtain information 
for the study. Over 80 per cent of the central administrators responded. 
However, only 58 per cent of the total central administrators surveyed 
gave responses which were usable for tabulation purposes (see Table 4-1).^ 
This compaies to the 81 per cent usable response obtained from the total, 
stratified sample of 310 administrators and faculty members. The relatively 
small usable response of the central administrators was primarily the result 
of the expected low return by presidents. In some cases the apparent 



Table 4-1 

The Responses of Central University Administrators to a 
Survey of Faculty Promotion Policies and Practices 

Central Total number Number of usable Per cent usable 

administrators in the sample responses responses 

Presidents 40 15 38 

■fee-presidents _32 '8 

Total 81 47 58 



1 These usable respondents represent 40 universities or 87 per cent of the specified 
population. 
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work load of the presidents resulted in passing the questionnaire to ad- 
ministrative assistants. The following comment indicates this action: 

Enclosed is a questionnaire which you forwarded to [the President] under 
date of November 16. He is currently out of town and will be unable to 
complete the Questionnaire within the time desired. I hope that my reply will 
be an acceptable substitute. 

These responses by administrative assistants were not counted in the 
study.' In other cases the presidents noted that one such questionnaire had 
been completed by the vice-president. Such responses were not double 
counted. Only questionnaires actually filled out and returned by the 
central administrator surveyed were used for tabulation and analysis. 
Finally, a few universities were undergoing personnel policy changes. As 
a result of these changes, one central administrator stated: 

I have received your inquiry of November 16 regarding faculty personnel 
policies and practices. At this time, however, it is impossible to respond ac- 
curately to your questionnaire because of various changes taking place 
within the University. Until these changes are completed, any information 
supplied would be erroneous and self-defeating so far as your study is con- 
cerned. 

The usable responses generally were carefully filled out and supple- 
mented by constructive and interesting comments. 

Central promotion policies 

Only five administrators, representing four universities, indicated there 
were no promotion policies at the central level. The other 90 per cent of 
the respondents reportedly had promotion policies covering the whole 
imiversity.* 

Promotion policies were defined as standards or norms and can be de- 
rived from many sources. Formal written policy is generally drawn up and 
voted upon by administration and faculty. Some comments concerning the 
development of formal promotion policies were the following: 

Our criteria for promotion are adopted by the tmiversity Board of Trustees— 
but the criteria were, in turn, formulated by a committee of the Faculty 
Senate, approved by the Senate, and transmitted by them to the Trustees 
with a recommendation that they be adopted. 

Our plan was developed by a standing committee of the Faculty Senate, ap- 



' Some questionnaires returned may have been filled out by assistants. However, 
the top of each Questionnaire emphasized that "It is extremely important that you 
personally answer this questionnaire. ' 

3 These respondents reporting a central policy represent 37 Universities. Therefore, 
90 per cent Of the universities responding had a central policy on promotion. 
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proved by the Senate and subsequently by the President and the Board of 
Regents. 

Unwritten policy, on the other hand, is generally created by default and 
maintained by habit or tradition. 

Central administrators viewed themselves and the faculties as being 
equally responsible for formulating promotion policies at the central 
level. Forty per cent considered themselves as primarily responsible, while 
another 40 per cent felt the faculty members were major contributors to 
central promotion pohdes. The remaining 20 per cent indicated the college 
deans and department heads were principal contributors to all-university 
promotion pohcies. 

Written promotion policies. The survey results show that characteristics 
of the central pohcies vary from one university to another (see Table 4-2). 
Only half the universities' central administrators described pohcies which 
have the promotion criteria spelled out and known by everyone. The fol- 
lowing passages taken from faculty handbooks are typical of written 
policies: 

The period of time in a given rank is ordinarily not less than three to five 
years. Advancement in rank is not automatic, nor may it be regarded as 
guaranteed upon completion of a given term of service. Demonstrated merits 
not years of service, is the guiding factor. TTie following criteria, in addition 
to acceptable professional training and acceptable personality and character 
traits, are used in evaluating the qualifications of a member of the teaching 
faculty for possible advancement in rank or increase in salary: 
Teaching effectiveness 

Research, creative scholarship, or professional achievement 
Services to the University and to the public 

An attitude of cooperation in advancing the total program of the University. 



Table 4-2 

The Characteristics of University- Wide Promotion Pohcies 
as Described by Central Administrators 

Universities reporting 
promotion policies 

Number Percentage 
11 30 

7 19 

19 51 
37 loo 
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The characteristics of 
the promotion policy 

Policy is not written and probably 
varies from case to case. 
Policy has no written criteria 
but is implicitly understood 
by a majority of the faculty. 
IPoIicy promotion criteria are 
spelled out and known by 
everyone. 

Total 
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In addition to the professional preparation and ability standards that define 
each rank, other criteria also affect promotion; teaching ability; research 
ability; scholarship; character and personality; academic responsibility; pro- 
fessional development; and service to the Commonwealth, the community, 
and the University. 

Atypical are the detailed explanations of promotion criteria. The follow- 
ing passage taken from an extensive nine-page "Statement of Policy on Ap- 
pointments and Promotions" seems to be the exception. A section on the 
research criterion for appointments and promotions states: 

An important factor in determining a faculty member s merit for appointment 
or promotion shall be his contributions in the form of research, publication, 
and other professional or artistic activities. 

This policy then describes how research activities are evaluated in promo- 
tion practices: 

Publication in professional journals and books is the normal expression of re- 
search activity and will be the primary measure of achievement Recognized 
standing as attested by fellow scholars outside the University should be a 
major consideration, especially for appointment and promotion to tenure posi- 
tions. Appraisals in he form of book leviews or otherwise shall be considered 
importaitt e\idena. , Textbooks and similar publications, normally considered 
evidence of teachmg abiliUr, shall count as ( native work if they present new 
approaches and manifest scholarly research. 

Such a detailed treatment of promotion criteria is unusual. Although such 
detail may be found in the bylaws of the university, they are not likely 
known by many faculty members. Probably most respondents who indicated 
specific, well-loiown promotion policies were referring to brief statements 
in their faculty handbooks.* 

Practically all written policies include a systematic process of recom- 
mending faculty members for promotion. TTie following excerpts from 
written policies describe these recommendation procedures: 

Recommendations tor promotion aie made by the department heads to the 
Dean. Recommendations to ranks above assistant professor, if endorsed by 
the Dean, are forwarded to the President for approval via his Staff Com- 
mittee on Leaves and Promotion. 

Official responsibility for recommending appointments and promotions in 
rank rests with the heads of departments, directors and deans of colleges. 
Auiority to appoint, advance and promote resides in the President 

Promotion in rank and increases in salary are recoTimended by the head of 
the department, the dean of the school or college concerned, and the Vice 

*Some administrators who indicaU^l that the specific criteria were spelled out and 
known by ever>'one scat along brfief statements, such as faculty handbooks, as proof 
of this type of policy. 
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President for Academic Affairs. The recommendation then goes to the Presi- 
dent for approval and rec*ommendation to the Board of Control and in cer- 
tain instances the State Budget Commission. 

These written policies are characteristic of one-half the policies reported 
by presidents and vice-presidents. 

Unwritten promotion policies. The previous chapter pointed out that 
policies do not have to be written to serve as standards or norms. However, 
to become effective the policy should be accepted and understood. Ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the central administrators described their 
policies in this manner. Such unwritten policies express promotion as fol- 
lows: 

Each person is considered as an individual with instruction, research, and 
service taken into account. Ordinarily a person is required to serve at least 
five years in rank as a minimum before promotion to the next rank. 

The unwritten advancement policies also have common understandings 
of how recommendations progress through the university. The following 
comments made by two vice-presidents reflect this understanding: 

Here at the University promotions are generally based on a consensus from 
contemporaries, the department head, dean of the division, and the dean of 
administration. Of course, all promotions to full professorships must be sub- 
mitted to, approved by, the president, who will take into consideration the 
value judgments of the parties indicated. 

Let me say simply that at this University the responsibility for recommending 
or denying promotions lies with administrative officers— Department Chair- 
man, Dean, Vice President. The faculty constitution requires the Vice Presi- 
dent to have an all-University advisory committee, and by custom each 
Dean also has such a committee. 

The remaining policies (about one-third of the total) are also unwritten 
but described as varying from case to case. The follovmig comments show 
these varying policies: 

One man may be promoted almost exclusively on his research-publication 
record. Another man in the same school may be promoted almost exclusively 
on his teaching effectiveness or his service record either to the school or to 
the public. 

Our promotional system depends on the dedication and good judgment of 
the administrative officers who opemt& it 'lli^fy dP not feel bound to use 
any mathemaUcal formula nor weighting, and they do ,feel quite jiistified in 
considering each individual cns^ subjectively on its owin merits. 

In total, these written and mnwrittei^ Central proimotllon policies serve 
as the general frame^vork in which Actual promotion pracitices take place. 
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Central administration promotion policies 

The previous secdon pointed out that practically all universities sur- 
veyed had some type of central promotion policy. This section describes 
how the central administrators caxry out these policies in practice. Pro- 
motion practices^ of course, vaxy a great deal within, as well as between, 
universities. Nevertheless, by taking a composite viewpoint of the top ad- 
ministrators of the population, one may gain some useful insists into 
central promotion practices. The following factors were used to investi- 
gate these practices: 1) the methods employed by central administrators 
to evaluate promotion criteria; 2) the relative wei^ts actually given to 
the various promotion criteria in practice; and 3) the wei^tc^ locus of 
promotion decision-making in the university. 

Methods of evaluation. The examination of central policies showed 
that all policies utilize some type of recommendation procedure. However, 
the policies generally say nothing about the methods of evaluation used to 
make these recommendations. Tlie surveyr revealed that over one-third of 
the central administrators reported they did not use any consistent, ob- 
jective method of iacvlty evaluation (see Table 4-3). About half the 
central administrators reported they use a current bibliography supple- 
mented by the actual publications and research reports. Objective teach- 
ing reports are not vndely used. The limited applicability of teaching re- 
ports was brou^t out by a vice-president who commented: 



Tabled ' 

Objective Faculty Evaluation Methods Utilized by 
Central Administrators* 

Nttmber of Percentage of 

Objectioe methods of respondents using respondents 

evaluating faculty this method^ using this method 

No consistent, objective 

evaluation procedure is used. 16 34 

Current bibliography is 

maintained. 24 51 

Publications and research 
reports are physically 

available. 23 49 

Objective teaching 

reports are used. 16 34 

* This excludes formal recommendation procedures. 

^This number represents respondents who ?eport one or more methods of evaluation. 
For example, a central administrator may report using a bibliography and teaching 
reports. 
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Teaching evaluation reports are available only at the request of the faculty 
member being evaluated. 

Promotion criteria. Both written and imwntten promotion policies were 
shown to contain certain criteria which were to be used in assessing the 
promotability of facility members. These policies, however, did not specify 
the relative importance that should be given to each criterion.* Neverthe- 
less, in actual promotion practices certain criteria imdoubtedly are given 
more weight than others. 

To assess the influence of the criteria in practice, the central administra- 
tors were asked to indicate the relative wei^t of each criterion. To achieve 
imiformity, the administrators were asked to assign the percentage weights 
with regard to promoting an associate professor of business to full pro- 
fessor. 

The survey indicated that research activity ranked first in the com- 
bined viewpoint of central administrators (see Table 4-4). Teaching ef- 
fectiveness ranked second. Service and personal characteristics were as- 
signed intermediate importance, while seniority and competitive bids were 
given very little weight in promotion decisions. These latter criteria, how- 
ever, seem important in certain situations. A vice-president had this to say 
about seniority: 



Table 4-4 

Central Administrators* Perceptions of the Weights Attached 
to Various Promotion Criteria (Associate Professor 
of Business to Full Professor) 



(Avg,) (Avg,) 

(Avg,) Per cent weights Fer cent weights 

Per cent weights attached by given hu 

Promotion attached by vice- central 

criteria presidents presidents administrators 

Personal Characteristics 15 11 12 

Seniority 12 8 9 

Service 15 11 12 

Researcb activity 31 36 35 

Teaching effectiveness 22 29 27 

Competitive bids 5 5 5 

Total 100 100 100 



ft One fonnal written policy lists the promotion criteria considered but then states, 
The wel^t to be given each one of these factors will naturally be determined by what 
will best Tnatntflin the highest academic or professional standing of the department, 
cdDege, school» or other subdivision of the university." 
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Assuming the person has been in rank 4 to 5 years, seniority has little in- 
fluence. At 2-3 years it has a large influence. 

Although a vice-president assigned a zero weight to competitive bids, he 
stated: 

This one on many occasions will override all the others. 

Yet, the general consensus concerning seniority and competitive bids is 
brought out by the following comments: 

Seniority should play very little part in the decision. Seniority could represent 
only one year's experience repeated 15, 20, or 25 times. 

Competitive bids should have practically no weight. This factor could lead 
to utter chaos both in promotions and in salary increases. 

There was some difference between presidents and vice-presidents in 
their assignments of weights. Presidents gave slightly more weight to 
personal characteristics, seniority and service, and less to research and 
teaching than did the vice-presidents.® 

Locus of decision-making. The investigation of policy characteristics 
found that both written and unwritten promotion policies have well-estab- 
lished recommendation procedures. In a formal sense, these policies gen- 
erally have the president or the board of trustees make the final promo- 
tion decision. However, in actual practice each step in the recommendation 
procedure e.xerts varying degrees of influence in this final decision. To 



Table 4-5 

Central Administrators' Weighting of Influence in Various 
Positions in Promotion Decisions (Associate 
Professor of Business to Full Professor) 

Position of Average per cent iceights given by 

influence central admin'isitaiots 

Discipline colleagues 21 

Other faculty mcmhers 6 

Department heads . 23 

Faculty committee 12 

Associate dean 1 

Dean of college 21 

Vice-president 9 

President 7 

Board of trustees 0 

Total 100 • 



®Some of the difference may he explained by the relatively small number of presi- 
dents responding. 
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determine the actual locus of promotion decision-maldng, the central ad- 
ministrators were asked to express the weighted influence each position 
in the recommendation hierarchy has in the final decision. 

The survey results show that discipline colleagues, the department head, 
and the college dean have the greatest weight in promotion decisions (see 
Table 4-5). Faculty committees were also given much influence in some 
xmiversities.'^ Other faculty members (this excludes discipline colleagues), 
the vice-president, and the president were given very little influence. Com- 
ments such as the following may account for the low weights central 
administrators assigned to themselves: 

The President is involved in promotion cases but usually accepts decisions 
from below. 

The associate dean position is not utilized in many institutions, but even 
where his position existed, he was given very little influence. Finally, the 
boards of trustees were viewed by central administrators as having virtually 
no weight in promotion decisions. A president declared: 
The Board of Trustees has almost none if any influence. 

When these individual hierarchical positions are combined into organiza- 
tional levels of central administration, decentral administration, and faculty, 
the following results emerge. Decentral administration is viewed as the 
organizational level having the greatest influence in promotion decisions 
(see Table 4-6). This viewpoint is expressed by a vice-president who de- 
clared: 



Table 4-6 

Central Administrators' Weighting of the Influence of 
Organizational Levels in the Promotion Process (Associate 
Professor of Business to Full Professor)^ 

Average percentage loeights 
OfEanizatioruil assigned by central 

^ administrators 
Facility 39 
Decentral administrators 
Central atbiinistrators 

Total 10^> 
a This table represejits the positions of Table 4-5 categorized according to organiza- 
tional levels. 



7 For example, three administrators from separate unive:sities applied a 50 per cent 
weight to faculty canMnittees. 
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Our practice regarding promotions at the university is to leave most of the 
responsibility for recommendations for promotion to the department head 
ana dean. 

The faculties are ranked second, while the central administrators view 
themselves as playing a relatively insignificant role in promotion decisions. 
This minor role is implied by a central adminstrator who concluded: 

The administrative officer cannot hide behind his [faculty] committee. He 
has the responsibility, but in practice administrators seldom take action 
contrary to the committee's recommendations. 

These results imply that decentralized administrations have the most 
influence in promotion decisions. The role of this organizational level in 
promotion policies and practices is investigated in the next section. 

DECENTRALIZED FROMOHON POUCZES AND FRACnCES 

The investigation of central promotion policies and practices revealed 
that there may be separate promotion policies and practices at the decen- 
tralized level of the university. Evidence for the existence of decentral 
policies was found in formal central policies. The following passage taken 
from an all-university promotion policy points to these separate policies: 

Each college and school of the University shall work out and state in writing 
a definite procedure for faculty participation in, or review of, appointments 
and promotions ... if it is found to be satisfactory, recommend its acceptance 
and implementation by the University Senate as part of the plan or organiza- 
tion governing the respective school or college. 

Moreover, central administrators* supplementary remarks support the exist- 
ence of separate decentral policies and practices: 



Table 4-7 



The Responses of Business College Administrators to a Survey 
of Faculty Promotion Policies and Practices 







Number 


Percentage 


Decentral business 


Total number 


of usable 


of usable 


college administrators 


in sample 


responses 


responses 


Deans 


46 


35 


76 


Associate deans* 


10 


8 


80 


D^artinent heads 


34 


29 


85 


Total 


00 


72 


80 



* Associate deans were surveyed only in colleges which were not departmentalized. 
The investieator realizes tmit this position may have litde to do with academic 
personnel a^ninistration but was included in the study so that at least two decentral 
administrators would represent the college of business. 
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I am forwarding your letter of November 16, plus the enclosed questionnaire 
to the Dean of Arts and Sciences. I feel that he is in a much better position 
to answer the questions you raise. 

... in the b'ght of oiu: practices with which I am familiar, [yoiu: questicHis] 
would require considerable qualification, by reason of the differences among 
the colleges, and a relatively nigh degree of autonomy of the different colleges. 

These decentralized promotion policies and practices are reviewed in this 
section. 

A total of 90 business college administrators were surveyed to obtain 
information about their policies and practices. Over 90 per cent responded, 
with 80 per cent being usable for tabulation purposes (see Table 4-7 
The respondents represented all except three schools of business in the 
population. 

Decentral promotion policies 

Two-thirds of the decentral administrators indicated that their colleges 
had advancement policies which did not strictly conform to the policies 
of the central university Similar to central policies, these decentral policies 
serve as the norm or standard for decentral administrators' and faculty 
members' performances. The survey indicated that decentral policies some- 
times are formally written out in detailed form*° but more conmionly are 
in unwritten form sustained by habit and tradition. A dean made the fol- 
lowing comment about his promotion policy: 

Aside from some elementary and basic instructions, there are no institutional 
rules which govern faculty promotion. Recommendations are formulated by 



8 Some of the non-usable responses were the result of the dean (or department 
head) noting that the department head (or dean) had already filled out a similar 
questionnaire. For example, a dean stated, 'The Department Head has already com- 
pleted and returned to you the brief questionnaire relative to your research con* 
ceming the administration of faculty personnel policies and practices in major imiver- 
sities. Therefore, I see no reason to duplicate this and I am returning this questionnaire 
to you. The best of luck on this stuay." These responses were not double counted. 
In other cases they were unable to give usable responses because of reorganization. They 
stated. In view of the fact that our faculty personnel policies are currendy in a state 
of transition I carmot make a meaningful report for your study. I would, however, be 
interested in your summary when it is completed and should appreciate the receipt 
of a copy." 

^ These separate decentral policies also represent about two-thirds of the business 
schools surveyed. 

10 For example, the most detailed promotion policy in the entire study came from a 
college of business administration. This eleven-page document contained major sections 
on statement of general policy, procedures for taculty evaluation and advancement, 
criteria for promotions and pay raises, teaching effectiveness, research and writing 
university service, professional competence, personal equation, graduate faculty, sub- 
mission of data by faculty member, faculty evaluation form, interview conferences, and 
a suggested cheese list or factors related to effective teaching. 
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Department Heads and either conciirred on, discussed or negated by the 
Dean of the School, who in turn makes his recommendations to the Presi- 
dents Office. 

Another example of decentral policy was this comment by a department 
head: 

In our college a recommendation for promotion must come from the de* 
partment chairman. No one else may make such a recommendation. An ad- 
ministrative council in the college wnich consists of all department chairmen, 
then take a secret ballot on each recommendation which is forwarded to the 
dean. 

The majority of decentral administrators reported themselves as being 
primarily responsible for making promotion policies for the faculty mem- 
bers of their colleges. The policies formulated at the decentral level thus 
serve as standards and norms for the promotion practices of the business 
colleges. 

Decentral promotion practices 

The ways in which the decentral administrators carry out their policies in 
actual practice are described in this section. The investigation is difficult 
to objectify because of the great amount of variation and the inherent 
informal aspects of promotion practices. Nevertheless, by utilizing the 
same areas investigated in central promotion practices, one may also gain 
insights into decentral practices. 

Methods of evaluation. Both central and decentral promotion policies 
generally agree on the procedures for recommendations. Seldom, however, 
do these pohcies contain expHcit provisions for the systematic use of 
objective evaluation methods in making the recommendation. To determine 
the practices of evaluation, the deans and department heads were asked 
how they made evaluations. One-third reported no consistent, objective 
evaluation procedure was presently used (see Table 4-8). Half the total 
decentralized administrators who responded utilized bibliographies, and 
slightly less included the publications for reading in the evaluation of busi- 
ness school faculty members. Objective teaching reports were not widely 
used. 

A more detailed breakdown revealed that deans tend to use more ob- 
jective methods of evaluation than do department heads. This probably 
results from the closer contact and understanding department heads have 
of their faculty members. A department head stated: 

I keep informed of professional activities, reputation as a teacher, tmiversity 
activities and publications. 

Promotion criteria. Another determinant of promotion practices is the 
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Table 4-8 

Objective Faculty Evaluation Methods Utilized by Decentral 
Administrators^ 



Business 
college deans 

Objective methods 

of evaluating "Number Per cent of Number 
faculty reporting respondents reporting 

No consistent, ob- 
jective evaluation 

procedure is used. 9 26 15 

Current bibliog- 
raphy is maintained. 20 57 16 

Publications and 
research reports 
are physically 

avail lable. 19 54 14 

Objective teaching 

reports are used. 10 29 10 

» This excludes formal recommendation procedures. 



Business 
department heads 
and 

asr,ociate deans 



Total 
decentral 
administrators 



Per cent of Number Per cent of 
respondents reporting respondents 



40 



43 



38 



27 



24 



36 



33 



20 



33 



50 



46 



28 



Table 4-9 

Decentralized Administrations' Perceptions of the Weights 
Attached to Various Promotion Criteria ( Associate 
Professor of Business to Full Professor) 

Atjg. per cent weights 
Aug. per cent weights attached by Avg. per cent weights 

business 



Promotion 


business 


department heads and 


decentral 


criteria 


college deans 


associate deans 


administrators 


Personal characteristics 


13 


12 


13 


Seniority 


10 


8 


9 


Service 


12 


13 


13 


Research 


33 


34 


33 


Teaching 


27 


28 


27 


Competitive bids 


5 


5 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 
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Table 4-10 

Decentral Administrators' Weighting of the Influence of 
Various Positions in Promotion Decisions (Associate 
Professor of Business to Full Professor) 



Position of 
influence 



Average per cent 
weights assigned by 
deans 



Discipline colleagues 13 

Other faculty members 4 

Department heads 21 

Faculty committee 16 

Associate dean 2 

Dean of college 28 

Vice-president 7 

Presiaent 9 

Board of trustees 0 

Total 100 



Average per cent 
weights assigned by 
department heads and 
associate deans 

8 

7 
29 
14 

2 
24 

9 

7 

0 

100 



Average per cent 
weights assigned by 
decentral 
administrators 

10 

6 
25 
15 

2 
26 

8 

8 

0 

100 



Table 4-11 

Decentral Administrations' Weighting of the Influence of 
Organizational Levels in the Promotion Process 
(Associate Professor of Business to 
Full Professor)* 

Average percentage weights 
assigned by decentral 
Organizational level administrators 

Faculty 31 
Decentral administrators 53 
Central administrators 16 

Total 100 

ft This table represents the positions of Table 4-10 categorized according to organiza- 
tional levels. 



relative weights applied by decentral administrators to various promotion 
criteria. The weights are rarely specified by either central or decentral 
policy. The weights are likely to vary from case to case. Nevertheless, some 
understanding of decentral promotion practices is achieved by averaging 
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percentage weights assigned by deans and department heads (see Table 
4-9). 

The decentral administrators' assignment of percentage weights were 
similar to those given by central administrators. Research activity was 
given the greatest relative weight in promotions to full professor. Teaching 
effectiveness was ranked second; service and personal characteristics were 
tied for third; seniority was given fourth; and competitive bids were 
ranked least important. In this weighting there were no significant dif- 
ferences between the deans and department heads. 

Locus of decision-making. The determination of decentral administrators' 
views of tfie power structure in faculty promotions also infers what prac- 
tices actually take place in the promotion process. The weighted locus 
of promotion dedsion-maldng is presented in Table 4-10. The decentral 
administrators rated themselves as having the most influence in the pro- 
motion process. Given secondary importance were discipline colleagues 
and faculty committees. Other faculty members, the vice-president, and 
president were given very little wei^t, and the board of trustees were 
viewed to have no power in the promotion process. 

A closer examination of Table 4-10 discloses some differences between 
deans and department heads. Deans give more emphasis to the role played 
by discipline colleagues and themselves than do the department heads. 
Department heads, on the other hand, perceive themselves as having much 
more power than the deans see them as having. 

Table 4-11 represents the categorizing of individual positions of the 
hierarchy into organizational levels. The decentral administrators view 
themselves as having the most influence in the promotion process. The 
faculties rank a distant second, while the central administrative levels of 
the universities are perceived to have very little weight. 

SUMMARY OF PBOMOTION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

Faculty members' advancement in rank in major state universities seems 
to be established in university-wide policies. A closer examination showed 
that these policies varied a great deal among universities. Half the central 
administrators of the universities reported a policy which was spelled 
Out and known by everyone, for example, a statement in the faculty hand- 
book. The other half of the all-university policies were reported as un- 
written and variable but implicitly understood by a majority of the faculty. 

Some central administration promotion practices were also determined. 
Tliese practices were presented according to three areas of investigation. 

First, the survey showed that approximately half the administrators 

reportedly utilize a bibliography supplemented by the actual publica- 
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tions. About a third reported the use of some type of teaching reports* 
Second, on the average, central administrators ranked advancement 
criteria as follows: 1) research, 2) teaching, 3) service and personnel 
characteristics (tie), 5) seniority, and 6) competitive bids. 

Third, the weighted locus of promotion decision-making revealed that 
central administrators perceive the decentral administrative level as 
having the most power or influence in the hierarchical structure. 

The policies and practices for advancement in rank of this decentralized 
level were then examined in detail. 

The decentralized administrators generally considered their own colleges 
to have independent or semi-independent policies on promotion. These 
decentral policies primarily evolve from the decentral administrators them- 
selves and are usu^y unwritten. 

The investigation of decentral promotion practices revealed essentially 
the same practices that were reported by central administrators: 
First, about half the deans reportedly use bibliographies supplemented 
by the actual publications. The department heads, however, do not use 
this method of evaluation as extensively. Neither deans nor department 
heads make wide use of objective teaching reports. 
Second, on the average, decentral administrators ranked advancement 
criteria as follows: 1) research, 2) teaching, 3) service and personal 
characteristics (tie), 5) seniority, and 8) competitive bids. 

Third, the weighted locus of promotion decision-making revealed that 
decentral administrators perceive themselves as having the most power 
or influence in the hierarchical structure. 
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Chapter V 



The Analysis of Central Control of Decentralized 
Business Faculty Promotions 

The promotion policies and practices of the population according to the 
descriptions given by central and decentral administrators have already 
heen described. This chapter analyzes those policies and practices from the 
viewpoint of the management concept of central control. This viewpoint 
serves as the frame of reference throughout the analysis. 

THE BOLE OF PHOMOTION POLICIES IN CENTRAL CONTROL 

Inherent in the concept of control is the existence of a plan which 
serves as the standard or norm for administrative decision-maldng and 
personnel performance. Applied to academic institutions, effective control 
would imply the presence of an all-university promotion policy. The pre- 
ceding chapter indicated that practically all central administrators re- 
ported such a policy. 

Effective control, however, does not cease with the mere existence of 
policy. The policy must also be known and accepted. The central ad- 
ministrators stated that these requirements are met by the policies of their 
universities. However, to get a better picture of policy understanding 
and acceptance, the faculty members are directly examined and analyzed. 

About 95 per cent of the faculty members siurveyed returned usable 
responses. The characteristics of these faculty respondents are as follows: 

1. The career patterns of faculty members in their present institution 
are shown in Table 5-1. The table shows that 38 per cent of the 
sample have been promoted to full professor, while 33 per cent have 
made associate but not full, and 23 per cent have not been promoted 
since being appointed to the staff. 

2. About half the faculty members reported that they make no contri- 
bution to promotion decisions. About a third give informal opinions, 
while the remainder serve on promotion committees or give formal 
recommendations (see Table 5-2). 
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3. Most of the faculty members have published articles or books. How- 
ever, 6 per cent of the full professors and 18 per cent of the associate 
professors reported no publications prior to their current ranks. More- 
over, nearly one-fourth of the full professors and associate professors 
reported only one to three articles and no books (see Table 5-3). 

Hiese faculty members were surveyed to determine their understanding 

and acceptaiiise of central promotion policies. 

Factdty mernherf understanding and acceptance of policies 

To obtain information for the aBBlysis, the investigator asked the faculty 
members two direct questions. First, were the promotion policies of their 
institution communicated to them? Second, what was the general consen* 



Table 5-1 

Faculty Respondents' Career Patterns in Their 
Present Institution 

TromoUont 9inee Number of Percentage of 

QfigpilKd appointment * respondents total respwidents 

No Piomotion 30 23 

PnnxxHioD to assistant professor 9 7 

Promotion to associate professor 33 2S 

Proxnotioa to full professor 10 15 

Promotion to assbtant and associate 10 8 

Promotion to associate and full 19 15 

Promotion to assistant, associate, and full 11 8 

Total 131 loT* 
• Doe to rounding. 



Table 5-2 

Faculty Members' Participation in the Promotion Process 

Tercentopeof 
respon&nts 
Number of making this 

Types of contribution respondents^^ contribution 

No contribution 61 47 

Give formal recommendations 29 22 

Give infonnal opinions 40 31 

Serve on promoticm committees 27 21 

* This number rspresents respondents who report one or more types of contribution. 
For example, a faculty member may give formal recommendations and also serve oo 
piomoUoo committees. 
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sus of themselves and their colleagues concerning pronaotion policies and 
practices? 

The answers to the first question are shown in Table 5-4. The six faculty 
members reporting no policies represent six separate universities. This 
absence of any recognized policy is brought out by the following profes- 
sox^s comment: 

There are no formal promotion policies or evaluation procedures that I know 
about. I have been told that someone makes the decision to promote based on 
rather vague situational factors which may very likely be different in dif- 
ferent situations. 



Table 5-3 

Faculty Members' Publishing Record PWor to Their 
Current Rank 



Number of publications 

0 articles and 0 books 
1-3 articles and 0 books 
4 or more articles and 0 books 
1-3 articles and 1 or more books 
4 or more aitides and 
1 or more books 

Total 
* Due to rounding. 



Before promotion to 
piU professor 
Number Per cent 


Before promotion to 
associate professor 
Number Per cent 


3 
12 
14 

o 


6 

24 
29 
4 


9 
13 
10 

9 


18 
28 
21 
19 


18 


37 


6 


ii 


49 


lOO 


47 


99» 



Table 5-4 

Business Faculty Members* Descriptions of the 
Promotion Policies of Their Universities 



PoUcy description 

There are no polides. 
The policv is nebulous and confused 
and coula not be communicated to anyone. 
The policy is not necessarily written 
but is impliddy understood by 
the majcvity dF the faculty. 
The poUcy is spelled out and knoMn by everyone. 

Total 

61 



I^umber of 
faculty members 
responding 

6 
34 



53 
36 

129 



Percentage of 
respondents 

5 
26 



41 
28 

100 
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The professor making the above comment was not alone. Two of his 
colleagues in the same university reported that they had heard of a policy, 
but it was so nebulous and confused that they could not tell it to anyone. 
This nebulous, confused description given by over one-fourth of the faculty 
respondents is expressed by the following faculty members statement: 

The guidelines for promotion are va^e. They are used most often to point 
out why people are not promoted rather than as a basis for a promotion. . . • 
Teaching faculty get promotions on the basis of securing offers from other 
schools. 

Once again, this statement does not seem to be that of an irate professor, 
because his colleagues expressed the same opinion. Yet, despite these 
faculty observations, the central administrators in these universities (the 
president in the first case and the academic vice-president in the second 
case) declared that their promotion policies were implicitly understood 
by the majority of the faculty members. 

Carrying the analysis one step further is Table 5-5, which gives faculty 
descriptions of promotion policies in universities reportedly having policies 
spelled Out and known by everyone. The table shows that less Aan one- 
third of the faculty respondents agreed with this description of advance- 
ment policies given by their central administrators. One out of every four 
professors in these universities not only felt the policy was not spelled 
out and known, but also felt the policy was nebulous and confused. Table 
5-6 emphasizes disagreement as a result of differing descriptions of pro- 
motion policies between top administrators and faculty members. 

In total, the re-examination of central promotion policies seemed to 
reveal that in many cases the faculty do not understand promotion policies. 
This lack of understanding may be the result of one or both of the follow- 
ing factors. First, there may be poor communication between top adminis- 
tration and faculty concerning advancement in rank. Second, there may 
not be any well-established central promotion policies. Either possibility 
has implications for effective central control. Two of the basic foundations 
of control arc first, an effective plan or, in this case, an established promo- 
tion policy and second, an effective commmiication process. If a recognized 
policy is nonexistent or is not commimicated forward and the results fed 
back, effective control does not exist 

In addition to the lack of imderstanding policies, there is also some in- 
dication that many faculty members do not approve of the current pro- 
motion policies of their universities. Table 5-7 shows that over one-third 
of the professors were not satisfied. Moreover, in nine universities at 
least two out of the three faculty members surveyed stated that the pro- 
motion policies and practices were imsatisfactozy. This represents 20 per 
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Table 5^ 

Faculty Members* Descriptions of Promotion Policies in 
Universities Where Central Administrators 
Described the Policies as Spelled Out 
and Known by Everyone 

Policy descHption by dumber of 

fcctdty members faculty members Per cent 

There arc no policies. 1 2 
The policy is nebulous and confused and could 

not be communicated to anyone. 12 23 
The policy is not necessarily uTitten but is 

implicitly understood by Uie majority of the faculty. 23 43 

The policy is spelled out and knowi by everyone. 17 32 

Total 53 100 



Table 5-6 

Central Administrations* Descriptions of Promotion Policies 
in Universitie.s Having Faculty Members Who State 
Non-Existent or Nebulous Promotion Policies 

Number of 

Policy description by central 

central administrators administrators Percent 

There is no promotion policy, as such, 

at the cental level. 3 8 

The policy is not written and probably 

varies from c&se to case. 10 28 

The specific r nteria are not necessarily written but 

implicitly understood by the majority of the faculty. 12 31 
The specific criteria are spelled 
out and known by everyone. 

Total 39 lOia 

* Due to rounding. 



cent of the universities in the population. On the other hand, only 8 per 
cent of the faculty members stated that promotion policies were well ac- 
cepted and contributed to high faculty morale. Two out of the three 
faculty members in only one university reported such well-accepted poli- 
cies. 

No significant patterns emerged when the ranks and publication records 
of those professors reporting either extreme of acceptance were examined. 
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Table 5-7 

Business Faculty Members' Descriptions of the Cc^^nsensus of 
Themselves and Their Colleagues Concerning Promotion 
Policies and Practices to Full Professor 



Descriptions of general 
consensus on promotions 



Number of 
respondents 



Very poor. Morale Is declining because of the 

apparent lack of administrative rationale 

or consistency in promotions. 

Not very good. Some bad promotions have been 

made, and there is room for improvement. 

Recognizing the inherent problems involved in promotion 

decisions, our administraton does a pretty good job. 

Promotion policies and practices in 

our institution are well accepted by all and 

contribute to high morale of the faculty. 

Total 



10 

34 
77 

10 
131 



Percentage of 
respondents 



8 
26 
58 

8 
100 



Their publication records ranged from no publications to many articles 
and books. Less than one-fifth of those reporting an unsatisfactory pro- 
motion process were themselves promoted to full professor. On the other 
hand, three of the ten respondents reporting extremely good advancement 
policies and practices were already promoted to full professor. 

As expected, there was a high correlation between policy understanding 
and approval of the promotion process. Two-thirds of the faculty members 
who indicated their policy was nonexistent or vague also reported morale 
was declining or at least that there was room for improvement. Further- 
more, by analyzing the data from the ten professors who indicated a well- 
accepted policy, one finds that four of them report an entirely under- 
stood policy while the remaining six described an implicit policy under- 
stood by the majority. 

If faculty members do not approve of present promotion policies or do 
not feel they are rewarded according to them, there could be a decrease 
in morale and/or the creation of new norms for performance. The effect 
on morale and retention of high quality faculty was expressed by a nation- 
ally known expert in his field: 

My reasons for leaving . . . included the promotional miasma there. 

The implicit creation of new norms for faculty perfonnance also has 
implications for control. A well-established policy is required to serve as 
the standards for administrative control of faculty performance. If ad- 
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mixustratcr!^ are using one set of standards for control and fJie faculty are 
using another set of implicit sitandards for performance, then there may 
be conflicts which impede the attaiiunent of the gcals of the university. 
The effect of decentral promotion r^ylicies on central control 

Chapter I pointed out that the modem academic administration of the 
modem university is highly decentralized. This hi^ degree of decen- 
tralization Vv'as thaaght not to be the result of purposeful administrative 
design. Instead, decencralizatiou was said to exist by default from the 
increased size; the specialized, prr./essional character of the personnel; 
and perhaps, as the previous section pointed out, the lack of understanding 
or acceptance of pi -v^ent central proaiotion policies. The outgrowth of 
this sittiation is reflected by the large number of decentral promotion 
policies njporJed by the business college deans and department h^;ads. 
The facultjr respondents verified 6'\^t at the decentral level there 3^re in- 
dependent promotion policies. Some faculty comments suggesting ii^de- 
pendent decentral policies are the following: 

Although OS I read the questions^ they scetn to apply to the ;EPiversiiy, my 
loiowledge is confined to the College of Business, and I tHnk tho oiteria 
are different in other colleges. 

Considerable v«iriation among departments and in various <schcols. There is 
not too much consistency in the whole university. 

We have a new Dean and his policies on promotion are just getting into effect. 
It is difficult to answer many of your questions that relate to the entire 
University. 

The question considered in the analysis was w*hai effect these decentral 
policies have on central control. 

The concept of decentralization is important and is respected in current 
management philosophy. Decentralization is usually advocated to solve 
large size and complexity problems of modem organizations. In decen- 
tralized organizations, much of the planning function is delegated to the 
operating divisions. In academic institutions, top administration must also 
delegate promotion plans or policies to the colleges and/or departments 
of the university. However, effective management does not cease with 
the act of delegation. There must be central control of the decentral plans 
or policies. In terms of academic promotion policies, this control implies 
that central administration should make sure that decentralized policies 
are coordinated and are consistent with the policies of the total institution. 

The analysis of promotion policies of schools of business revealed that 
this central administrative control function may be lacking. Only slightly 
more than half the decentral administrators stated that central policies 
were used as guidelines for their decentral promotion policies. The other 
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half of the decentral administrators apparently did not use central policies 
as norms in formulating their own promotion policies. Furthermore, as 
shown in the previous chapter, a majority of the decentral administra- 
tors felt themselves— not the central administration— to be primarily respon- 
sible for the formulation of promotion policies which affected their facul- 
ties. 

There may be two reasons for these results. First, there may not be any 
recognized central policies which serve as norms for decentral policies. 
Second, the lack of purposeful administrative design for decentralization 
may explain the absence of central control of the decentral policies. 

In summary, the analysis of the role of promotion policies in central 
control has shown the following: 

1. Many faculty members do not seem to understand or approve of 
the promotion policies of their tmiversities. Reasons for this result 
were suggested to be poor commimication and the nonexistence of 
effective, recognized policies at the central level of the universities. 
£f^her reason implies poor central controls. 

2. TiiC second subsection analyzed decentral promotion policies. Here 
it was found that decentral policies often seem to be formulated 
without guides from central policy or central administration. The 
reasons probably evolve from the lack of piurposeful administrative 
design and, once again, from the nonexistence of recognized central 
policies. 

As a whole, this analysis revealed that effective central control seems 
to suffer primarily from the lack of well understood and accepted all-uni- 
versity promotion policies. 

THE ROLE OF CENTRAL CONTROL IN PROMOTION PRACTICES 

The preceding analysis of the part central policy plays in central ad- 
ministrative control was indirect in the sense of analyzing the basis for 
control rather than the direct application of control. This section analyzes 
control over actual practices in the promotion process. 

The promotion practices of the population were described according 
to three areas: 1) the objective methods of evaluation, 2) the relative 
weights given to various promotion criteria, and 3) the weighted locus of 
promotion decision-making. These areas were common to the investigation 
of both central and decentral promotion practices. This section re-examines 
these reported practices in light of specific questionnaire responses and 
additional comments made by the business faculty respondents^ and the 
model of effective control. 
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Ci administration promotion practices 

Aiuiu^ ■ jlll central administrators felt they could mate an objective evalu- 
ation of faculty research (see Table 5-8). Moreover, a majority felt the 
same about evaluating teaching ability. However, only a small percentage 
of professors agreed that this could be done (see Table 5-9). Most of 
them felt that under current evaluation practices, central administrators 
could not effectively evaluate their teaching or research. Faculty members' 
comments concerning the lack of effective teaching evaluation were com- 
mon. The following statements are representative: 



Table 5-8 

Central Administrators' Views on Being Able to Objectively 
Evaluate Faculty Members' Research Activity and 
Teaching Ability 

Can make objective evaluation 

of research of teaching 

activity? ability? 



Ccniral administrators' 
responses to question of 
objective facuuy evaluation 



Almost in all cases 
Most of the time 
Seldom 
Almost never 

Total 



Number 


Per cent 


Number 


Per cent 


10 


22 


1 


2 


29 


63 


27 


59 


7 


15 


16 


35 


0 


0 


2 


4 


46 


100 


46 


100 



Table 5-9 

Business Faculty Members' Views on Being Evaluated by 
Central Administrators According to PresenJ: 
University Faculty Evaluation Procedures 
and Practices 

Evaluations made Evaluations made 

by vice president by president 



Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 

faculty faculty factdty faculty 

members members members members 

Type of activity saying saying saying saying 

evaluated YES NO YES NO 

Research 20 80 17 83 

Teaching 9 91 7 93 
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Current measures of teaching effectiveness extremely unreliable, and likely 
invab'd. 

In teaching effectiveness little or no information is sought The only time it 
is assumed to be less tlian excellent is when students complain. 

A central administrator, expressing a .<^eemingly minority viewpoint, 
brought out the problems of the adminis rator in evaluating academic 
personnel: 

It is very difficult to measure quality in either research or teaching and do it 
with any preciseness. You may secure value judgments from many sources, . . . 
it may be acceptable, very good, excellent, and outstanding to the point of 
attracting national or international attention. Teaching ability is likewise very 
difficult to measure precisely. 

Nevertheless, administrative evaluations are made every time someone 
is promoted or is not promoted. How are these evaluations made? The 
following case seems to be the typical situation: 

The vice-president reported he could practically always make an objective 
evaluation of research activity and most of the time teaching ability. He was 
then asked how he makes these objective evaluations. His reply was, TThis is 
a poor question because there is an adequate combination of things/ How- 
ever, a faculty member taken from this central administrator's university did 
not feel the question was poor. He xmequivocally stated, "We have no evalua- 
tion procedures and practices to the best of my knowledge other than the 
Department Head and Dean." 

The previous chapter disclosed that about two-thirds of the central ad- 
ministrators reported the use of consistent, objective methods of evalua- 
tion. Excluded from the objective methods were the recommendation 
procedures used by all universities. Tangible, objective methods of evalu- 
ation were examined. These methods consisted of a bibliography accom- 
panied by the publications and, in some cases, objective teaching reports. 
Once again, however, the faculties do not necessarily agree with these 
reported promotion practices. For instance, a vice-president stated he used 
a bibliography and teaching reports to evaluate faculty members. Yet, a 
faculty member from his university stated: 

In my opinion we make little provision for any measurement and no observa- 
tion; hearsay evidence is all that is available to evaluators at the present time. 

Moreover, in a similar situation, the president reported using a bibliogra- 
phy, a review of the publications, and objective teaching reports. A faculty 
member commented: 

There are no formal evaluation procedures that I know about. As far as I 
know, no one has seen an evaluation form for professors. 
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In total, central administrators generally thought they could do an ade- 
quate job of evaluating professors under current practices. The professors 
themselves do not agree. The comments of faculty members indicated 
that top administrators cannot rely solely on subjective evaluations of per- 
formance. One professor stated: 

The higher the echelon of administration, the less the university official can 
see in terms of subjective judgment 

The need for two interrelated administrative activities was implied in order 
to make evaluations at the central level. First, there was an indication 
that some type of objective evaluation procedures are needed. For instance, 
a vice-president remarked: 

The real problem in determining promotions and salary increases is to set 

up a consistent, objective evaluation procedure. 

Second, and probably more important, the respondents recognized that 
central administrators must also depend on decentralized promotion prac- 
tices. This dependence was brought out as follows: 

The more distant the person or persons in the hierarchy from the instructor 
or researcher, the less ne knows about him and the more he has to depend 
on the recommendations of those closer to the person. 

Decentral promotion practices 

The previous chapter pointed out that about two-thirds of the deans 
and department heads utilize objective methods of evaluation. This use 
of objective methods was about the same as that of the central adminis- 
trators. The business college deans and department heads are close to the 
professor and his accomplishments. Hence, they did not see the need for 
objective methods of evaluation. The dean typically has a faculty of about 
fifty, and the department head may have only five or ten faculty members 
imder him. Such a situation gives intimate day-to-day contact with result- 
ing administrative knowledge and understanding of the activities of faculty 
members. A department head emphasized this by reporting: 

We have a small department (11 full time), making close contact and inti- 
mate knowledge possible. 

This close relationship between most business college administrators 
and faculty members probably explains the confidence which decentral 
administrators had in their ability to evaluate their faculties (see Table 
5-10) • All the deans and all but two department heads felt that in most 
cases they could evaluate research. Although they were not as sure of their 
ability to judge teaching, three out of every four department heads felt they 
could judge it most of tie time. The majority of the faculty members agreed 
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that their deans and department heads ean make these evaluations (see 
Table 5-11). However, the professors thought that research was much 
easier for decentral administrators to evaluate than was teaching. A pro- 
fessor declared: 

Even the deparhnent head might have difficulty in supporting his judgment 
of teaching effectiveness. 

This above feeling probably led the faculty members to rate research 
as the major criterion for promotion (see Table 5-12). The weight given 
to research coincides with the weighting given by both central and de- 
central administrators. The second place given to teaching also agreed 



Table 5-10 

Decentral Administrators' Views on Being Able to Objectively 
Evahiale Faculty Members Research Activity and 
Teaching Ability 

Can make objective evahtutlon 
Decentral administrators' of research of teaching 

respomes to question of activittj? ability? ^ 

objective faculty evaluation Number Percent Number Percent 

Almost in all causes 29 41 11 15 

Most of the time 40 56 42 58 

Seldom 2 3 19 27 

Almost never 0 0 0 0 

Total 71 100 72 100 



Table 5-11 

Business Faculty Members* Views on Being Evaluated by 
Decentral Administrators According to Present 
University Faculty Evaluation Procedures 
and Practices 



Type of activity 
evaluated 

Research 
Teaching 



Evaluations made 
by department head 

Percentage Perccntaufi 



faculty 
members 
xaying 



84 

74 



faculty 
members 
saying 
NO 

16 

26 



Evaluations made 
by dean 

Percentage Percentage 



faculty 
members 
saying 
YES 

60 
40 



faculty 
members 
saying 
NO 

40 
60 
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with that given by the administrators, but the faculty respondents gave less 
absolute weight to teaching. The attitude of faculty members toward the 
effect of teaching ability on promotion decisions was brought out by com- 
ments such as the following: 

I would rank teaching effectiveness much higher as a weight in promotion 
decisions, except for the almost impossible task of measuring the teaching 
effectiveness. Unfortunately, it appears to be a subjective decision, which is 
difficult to measure. 

The weighting by the faculty members of the other promotion criteria 
was approximately the same as that of both central and decentral adminis- 
trators. One professor's opinion of promotion criteria was expressed as 
follows: 

Good personal characteristics, seniority, and teaching are helpful in being 
promoted and are always taken into account. Plowever, research activity is 
the only reiilly necessarx- criterion— perhaps because no impossible teachers 
survive to ihc ass^jciatc level. 

Competitive bids are viewed as being somewhat unique as a ba.sis for 
promotion. On an informal basis, competitive bids may have much in- 
fluence in promotion decisions. This indirect importance of competitive 
bids was implied in .?ome professors' comments: 

I would judge the importance of competitive bids is highly variable. However, 
there must be some weight given to this criterion, especially if the bid comes 
from a "prestige" school— none if it comes from a "lesser" school. 

Competitive bids obviously not staled as a criterion but still one of the most 
effective levers for a good man. 



Table 5-12 

Business Faculty Members' Perceptions of the Weights 
Presently Attached to Various Promotion Criteria 
(Associate Professor of Business to 
Full Professor) 

Promotion Average percentage weighty 

criteria assigned by business faculty members 

Personal characteristics 14 

Seniority 1'^ 

Service 10 

Research activity 38 

Teaching effectiveness 16 

Competitive bids 8 

Total 
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The final factor used to investigate promotion practices was the weight- 
ing of the locus of promotion decision-making. This investigation found 
that both central and decentral administrators viewed the decentralized 
level of the university as having the most power in the promotion process. 
The faculty members concur with this viewpoint (see Table 5-13). They 
perceive their deans and department heads as having the greatest influ- 
ence in promotion decisions. Faculty members' remarks such as the fol- 
lowing imply decentral administrators' power in promotions: 

If a department chairman does not recommend a man for a promotion, the 
dean does not consider the person. If the dean does not concur, the Academic 
Vice-President does not consider, nor does he have the opportunity to con- 
sider, the man. 

Such power in the hands of decentralized administration was viewed in 
positive or negative terms, depending on the personality and leadership 
of the administrator in question. A professor declared: 

The situation here is extremely bad-primarily because of the chief adminis- 
trator of the Business College more than any other reason. Unfortunately, this 
man is not at all rational in his decisions about his faculty relationships. 

This statement does not seem to represent a small minority because all 
faculty members surveyed in his university made similar responses. This 
does not imply that the decentral administrator cannot play a positive 
role in the promotion process. The professor quoted directly above added: 



Table 5-13 

Business Faculty Members' Weighting of Various Positions' 
Influence in the Promotion Process 



Position of influence 


Average percentage weights 
given by business factuty^ 


Discipline colleagues 


12 


Other faculty members 


7 


Department heads 


26 


Faculty committee 


14 


Associate dean 


2 


Dean of college 


29 


Vice president 


3 


Presiuent 


7 


Board of trustees 


0 


Total 


100 


*The nonexistence of department heads, associate deans, and faculty committees in 


some universities causes a 


slight negative bias in averaging the percentage weights 


for these positions. 
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This situation is quite tragic since the previous Dean was of quite another 
type. 

This positive role which decentral administration should perform was also 
implied by a professor in another university: 

Two qualified faculty members were forced to leave since not promoted 
after attaining necessary credentials for promotion. If both the department 
head and dean ignore creative and productive effort of the faculty to maintain 
the faculty committee's power structure, only those who bend and pay the 
price can enter "the club." 

The faculty respondents also concur with both central and decentral 
administration in viewing the faculty as playing the second most important 
part in the promotional process. The following professors' comments bring 
out the importance of faculty participation in the promotion process. 

A man not likely to be considered if not recommended by discipline col- 
league?. Faculty code provides for overriding of Department Head, but not 
Dean, i.e., Dean must consider man whose colleagues vote for and Depart- 
ment Head votes against. 

A member of the man's department is given the resnonsibiHty of preparing 
a case. He collects publications and solicits formal appraisals both from 
within and outside tne university. The department promotion committee 
then recommends or refuses to recommend. A campiis-wide ad hoc comnuttee 
then considers the case. Then the campus budget committee. Then [the top 
administration]. The most serious considerations are the first three— department, 
ad hoc, and campas budget committees. 

About this time of the year (November) each individual full professor is 
asked to make recommendations for increases in pay and rank for teachers 
below full professor. This includes all teachers not just those in our [de- 
partment]. 

Supplementary comments suggest that decentralizing to the faculty level 
of the university may cause problems. The following faculty statements 
point to some possible difficulties which may evolve from the use of 
faculty committees: 

Our department head and dean recommend the promotion to a faculty 
committee— who either approve or disapprove. The faculty committee has no 
one on it from the business school. This makes it damn tough to get the 
promotion. 

[Promotion] policies are of little value when applied at the discretion of 
so-called faculty budget councils. Applications are highly sutjeGtive--5o much 
that desire to control all aspects of college activities is very abvious to all. 

The central administrative level of the university was given very little 
weight by all three organizational levels in the university. This is because 
central administration delegates much of the promotion process to decen- 
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tral admirislratioii and faculty. However, their responsibility does not end 
with the act ot delegation. The positive role central administration should 
perform in academic administration was implied in faculty comments such 
as the following: 

Things were pretty bad here until we had a change in the top administrative 
post of the nn:\'ersity. Since then, there has been a world of difference. 

In summary, the analysis of promotion practices revealed that central 
administrators generally felt they could objectively evaluate facultj' per- 
sonnel. The faculties did not agree. The objective methods of evaluatioa 
reportedly used by central administrators were generally unknown to the 
faculty members. 

The top administrators were found to be dependent upon the deans, 
department heads, and faculty for most promotion practices. The small 
size of most business colleges and departments was given as an explana- 
tion for the great confidence decentral administrators had in their ability 
to evaluate tlieir personnel. Tlie faculty members agreed that their deans 
and flepartment heads could make these objective evaluations. However, 
they viewed research to be easier to evaluate than teaching. 

In assessing the importance of various promotion criteria, tlie faculty 
agreed with both levels of administration. They placed iL'^earch activity 
as the number one criterion presently considered in promotion decisions. 
Teaching ability ranked second but was weighted somewhat lower by 
the professors. 

Finally, all three organizational levels of the university agreed that the 
decentral administrative level of the university had the greatest influence 
in promotion decisions. Such a pov,'erful influence was viewed by the 
faculty in positive and negative terms. Their viewpoints primarily depended 
upon the r;eTsonality and leadership of the administrators involved. 

The general consensus of the presidents, vice-presidents, deans, depart- 
ment heads, and faculties was that central administration had very little, 
if any, weight in the promotion process. This minor influence could be the 
result of several factors. The primary reason given was the organizational 
necessity for decentralization. However, the cencral administrators should 
maintain central control over the decentralized promotion practices. This 
central control function is examined in detail in the next section. 

rni: dihkct rxercise of centrtVl covjthol 

This section directly describes and analyzes the central control function 
i.n the decentralized promotion process of the specified universities. The 
first section determines how often and why central administrators reject 
recommendations from below. The second section investigates and analyzes 
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Table 5-14 

Frequency of Central Administrators' Rejection of a 
Positive Recornmcndation fci^^ B^low 

y^Hy^hcr of Percentage of 

^ t ' ^1 f'- ,rrj.::d fits respondents 

Frequency of rejection, v ^ 

1 2 

Never 43 
yery seldom ^3 

2 

100 



Sometimes "^i 
Quite often ^ 



Total 



the control exercised by top administrators f5vcr the research standards 
for advancement 

Central administrators' rejection of decentralized recommendations 

Central administrators were asked to indicate on a four-point scale how 
often they reject a positive recommendation from decentral administration. 
The results of this inquiry indicated that ahnost half the central admmis- 
trators reported they seldom, if ever, reject a positive recommendation 
(see Table 5-14). Some of the comments supplementing such responses 
were the foUcvving: 

I have cr.ly rejected one recommejidation and diat was a most complicated 
situation. 

So few recommendaUons have been rejected that tv^ r --^ emerged. 

These results have implications for central c '-Avever, the fact 

that central administrators seldom reject positive ^nendations from 

below does not necessarily mean that no control exists. There may be 
perfect accord bet%veen standards and perfoimance. Furthermore, there 
mav be informal agreements and implicit understandings which result 
in a great amount of informal contrd ever decentral recommendations. 
In both these cases, the fact that there were no rejections would not neces- 
sarily imply that there was no central administrative control. However, if 
central administrator^: merely serve as a lubber stamp instead of serving 
in an exi:^cutive capacit}' in the university hierarchy, then no rejections 
mean no control. 

Some of the comments by b/isiness college deans imply infrequent central 
control decisions: 

The departe^nt chairman and I agree upon recommendations. Rarely, are 
our recomn/f^niiations denied. 
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I have final, ultimate authority. 

Moreover, the infrequent use of central administrative control seems in- 
hereat in some decentralized administrations' interpretation of promotion 
policies. For example, a dean declared: 

In 9 years I have had only one person who did not receive a promotion 
whom I recommended. None were ever promoted without my recommenda- 
tion. If the President begins a practice of changing the recommendation of 
'o{\^^ Department Chairman, Uien I will be interested in a change 

Department heads also made many comments about their recommenda- 
tions for promotion: 

I rer?>mmend. The rejection is at a higher Jevel. To date, I have had no 
recOTijaendations rejected. 

I have never had one of my recommendations rejected. 

My recommendations have been followed hi nearly all instances. 

These comments infer infrequent central control decisions. Several fac- 
ulty members also observed the control central administrators exercise in 
the promotion process. The following observations imply central adminis- 
trative rubber-stamping: 

The central administrative level gives virtually automatic approval except in 
unusual cases. ^ 

The Dean then recommends to the university administration and they in 
turn recomm^md to the Regents. I doubt if a recommendation by our Dean 
IS challenged at either of the higher levels except on the basis of budget. 

Furthermore, universities utilizing faculty committees in the promotion 
process seldom have thei. r!ecisions overruled by central administration. 
Comments such as the following support this view: 

At our institution the faculty promotion conunittee (all-university) maxes 
recommendations which are seldom overridden by [the central administration]. 

These supplementary comments, coupled wdth the fact that half the 
central administrators reportedly seldom reject decentral recommendations, 
suggest that central control may be lacking in many imiversities. Typical 
would be the president who claimed he was not a rubber stamp. Yet, as 
he continued,, ho decided that because of the excessive work bad, he could 
be nothing but a rubber stamp. 

Simply becatise the other half of the central administrator reported 
that they somrtimes reject recommendations frora below does not neces- 
sarily mean th^ are exercising r vntrol. They may have rejected the recom- 
mendation for promotion Irom a purely mbjective, personal basis and not 
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because established promotion standards were not met. The inquiry into 
the reasons for rejections yielded the following types of responses: 

Insufficient stature as a scholar in his field. 

In recent vears, because man recommended lacks qualifications. Earlier be- 
cause finances limited possible number of raises in rank. 

Lack of highest degree and insufficient length of service. 

Insufficient evidence of high quality teaching and creative activity and re- 
search. 

Lack of interest in his work. 
Inherent in each of these responses may be control decisions based upon 
deviations from established standards. However, rejection may also be the 
result of subjective feelings of the university arfirJnistrators. Noteworthy 
was the fact that only three central administrators (5 per cent of the 
respondents) gave direct responses indicating a control decision based 
upon deviations from standards. These three responses stated the reasons 
for rejecting a promotion: 

Failure to meet the cnleria as published in the Faculty Handbook. 

Evidence lacking based on University criteria. 

Because in our judgment the staff member does not meet published re- 
quirements. 

The investigator found about the same frequency of deans' rejections 
of positive recommendations from below as was reported by central ad- 
ministrators (see Table 5-15). The reasons for rejection were also similar 
to those given by central administrators. Deans rejected promotions for 
the following reasons: 

Lack of evidence concerning research and publications, teaching, and public 
service contributions. 

Lack of evidence of scholarly accomplishments. 

Not yet admitted to Graduate School [Faculty] or not yet long enough in 
grade. 

Lack of "significant" contributions as a teacher, researcher, and campus leader. 
Department heads reportedly reject positive recommendations from the 
next lower level (the faculty) much more frequently than do central ad- 
ministrators and deans. However, basically the same reasons were given 
for their rejections: 

Poor performance and interest. 

Ineffective teaching, uncooperative, and non-research activity. 
Poor teaching and poor work habits. 
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Luck of professiorial coiitributit>n tlirough research, outstanding teaching or 
service. 

As a whole, the deccntral administrators gave very few specific responses 
which indicated that control decisions were based upon deviations from 
standards. Only the two following responses implied the direct use of 
control decisions to reject promotions: 

Lack of evidence of a positive contribution commensurate with standards 
for that rank. 

Lack of confidence in long-run total contribution to our objectives. 

Despite the lack of evidence for specific control decisions, there may 
be better control at the decentral IctoI of the ^university than was found 
at the central level. The better control cfMild evolve from the closer work- 
ing relationship between the business collt^ge dean and his department 
heads. This close relationship probably rr:sults in many informal agreements 
and implicit understandings of standards and necessary criteria for pro- 
motions. In other words, the dean cor. ' 'oh the recommendations of his de- 
partment heads in the sense that the department head knows what he can 
and what he cannot get through the dean. Standards are implicitly under- 
stood, and deviations from them can be more readily determined by de- 
central administrators. Can central administrators also rely on their sub- 
jective judgments to evaluat and control decentral administration and 
faculty performance? The analysis of promotion practices found that cen- 
tral administrators should utilize more objective evaluations and depend 
on decentral evaluations of faculty performance. Yet, central administra- 
tors must still maikitain the standards of the university through effective 



Table 5-15 

Frequency of Decentral Administrators* Rejection of a 
Positive Recommendation from Below 

Department heads* 
Deam rejection rejectUm of 

of department heads faculty menihers 

recom mcudat ions recom mcndat ions 



Frequency of rejection 


Number 


Per cent 


Number 


Per cent 


Never 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Very .«»?]dom 


16 


48 


10 


31 


Sometimes 


17 


52 


22 


69 


Quite often 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


33 


100 


32 


100 
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control! The next section aniilyzcs this control with regard to the research 
standards of the university. 

Central control of research standards 

Research activity seems to be the most objective criterion for top ad- 
ministrations' evaluation of faculty performance. All three levels of the uni- 
versity—central and decentral administrations and faculties— rated research 
activity as having the greatest weight in promotion decisions. Teaching 
effectiveness also rated higl^i but was assumed to have less importance in 
actual practice becairjc cf evaluation difficulties. Faculty members' com- 
ments such as the following pointed to these teaching evaluation problems: 

TeJichi'iig »vouM jirohibly h:i\v more weight if it could be effectively 
measured, .v, -'M.t i Iniow of no way to do this. Our University had the 
most elaboi i.stieal sttulent rating of faculty J've seen-still it was not 

adecjuate. 

... It ijy. .jfficiilt for our superiors to evaluate our teaching ability ef- 
fective!*. : ve the extremes in teaching ability (superior and incompe- 
tent) r . (!(!teettt(I but between these extremes it is difficult to rate 
teaching enLctiventi.ss. 

The difficult)' was sIiowti to inerea.se as one progressed up the organiza- 
tional ladder. Table 5-9 showed almost no faculty members who felt that 
the central level could evaluate their teaching. Therefore, central adminis- 
tration .seems almost forced to depend upon decentral administration for 
the evaluation of teaching. However, to control the promotion decisions 
of the decentral administration and thus maintain the standards of the 
entire university, central administrations probably must rely more on the 
research criterion for promotion. 

Besides being an effective check for central control, research by faculty 
members also contributes to the goals and purpose of the universitv. The 
research implications in the purposes of uuivcrsitics are brought out by 
policy statements such as the following: 

The basic purposes of a modem university are to educate at advanced level 
the people of the community which it ser\'es and to raise the intellectual, 
moral, ;ind economic standards of society. More specifically, these pur- 
poses embrace not only the training of the youth of the commur '.y to work 
and live most effectively and happily within the bounds of known arts, 
sciences, aud skills, but of necessity must envisage the advancement of the 
frontiers of knowledge in each area of possible study, the relentless and 
continuing pursuit of truth in rehgion, philosophy and every art, science and 
skill. 

Research also plays an important role in the goals of the various decen- 
tralized colleges and departments of the university. For example, a decentral 
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administrator stated the objectives of his department in the college of 
business as follows: 

1. Build a strong research component, 

2. Develop and maintain a challenging graduate program, 

3. Recruit very good faculty and students, and 

4. Maintain mutually beneficial relations with industry. 

To achir v the stated objectives, the faculty members should do research. 
This f...: - v '.ponsibility is brought out by the following statement taken 
from i vci l.y handbook: 

A member of the faculty has the further responsibility to engage in scholarly 
activity that makes a constructive contribution beyond the confines of his 
classroom. Unless otherwise informed, he is expected to explore, investigate, 
analyze, and interpret phenomena significant to his subject area and to 
publish his findings in publications of stature. In other words, he is expected 
to "produce" research. 

This importance attached to faculty members' research activity probably 
prompted a president to declare: 

For a man who is tops in his field, which would be a criterion for promotj:;n 
to full professor, it would be hard to conceive of him doing no research. 

Applied to central control, this means that luiless the purpose of the uni- 
versity or standards for promotion change, top administrators should verify 
that those faculty members who are promoted to full professor have a 
significant amount of research. 

Table 5-16 shows that well over half the central administrators reported 
they sometimes approve promotions to full professor for faculty members 
who have few, if any, publications. Moreover, there was evidence from 
the faculty survey to suggest that the central administrators' responses 
were quite conservative. Table 5-3 showed that practically one-third of the 



Table 5-16 



Frequency of Central Administrators' Approval of Promotions 
to FuU Professor to Faculty Members Who Have 1 ^w, 
If Any, Publications 



Frequency of promotions Number of 

with no publication record respondents 




Never 2 
Very seldom 18 
Sometimes ^ ^ 




4 
38 
58 

0 



Total 47 



100 



full professors and almost half the associate professors surveyed had very 
few, if any, publications prior to becoming an associate or full professor. 
This substantial number of faculty members who have no significant pub- 
lication record represent the college of business only; yet, 42 per cent 
of their central administrators claim they seldom promote to full professor 
a man without a good publication record. 

What implications do these results have for the a)iaiybkS ot central con- 
trol? If central promotion standards and t\:c p .'^i^v-.^^^ U the university 
specifically state that research is the important cnterion for promotion 
but central administrators do not verify that these standards of perform- 
ance are met, then effective central control does not exist. The substantial 
number of full professors without a publication record prior to being pro- 
moted would seem to infer a lack of central control over present research 
standards for promotion.^ 

The investigation of research standards also suggested that central control 
over decentral administration may be inadequate. The analysis of univer- 
sities containing full professor respondents who had zero to three pub- 
lished articles prior to their promotion revealed the following: 

1. Sixbji^-two per cent of the central administrators in these universities 
seldom reject a recommendation from decentral administration. 

2. lliree-fourths of the decentral administrators in these universities 
indicated their policies ^vere independent from the central policies. 

3. A majority of the decentral administrators in these universities re- 
ported they :it92netimes recommend for full professor, faculty members 
who have no publication record. 

The effect the above analysis has on central conti'ol can be presented as 
follows: 

1. Decentral administrators review a man for promotion. They evaluate 
him according to decentral policy which may be quite different from 
central policy. TtiC- standards for research at the decentral level may 
not be very high, 'fhe man being evaluated has no publications but is 
perceived as a good teacher. The decentral administrator recommends 
to the central administration that this man be promoted to full pro- 
fessor. 

2. The central administration seldom rejects the decentral promotion 
decision. The man is promoted to full professor even though the uni- 
versity purpose and promotion standards state that research activity 
is the important criterion for promotion. 



^In a few cases professors without a substantial publication record may have b^en 
promoted before the preserd administraror as&ti/ned office or before; a change in jpolicy. 
This possibility was neld to a minimum hy selecting full professors who had been 
promoted within the past five years. 
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Comments !)y facnlly members support such an intcq^retation. A full 
professor who had no publications stated: 

My promotions were prior to the present plan and were largely the decision 
of the college Dean. 

Tlicrcfore, in situations such as this, there was a lack of central control 
over decentral promotion decisions. 

In summary, this section analyy.ed the direct use of central control in 
the specified population's business faculty promotions. Tlie analysis pro- 
ceeded along two dimensions. First, it was found that about half the central 
administrators seldom, if ever, rejected decentral administration's positive 
recommendations. Supplementary comments by deans, department heads, 
and faculty members ioiplied that the infrequent central administrative 
rejection was not necessarily the result of perfect accord between standards 
and performance or strict informal control. Rather, central administration s 
approval in many cases was viewed as a "rubber-stamp" or "automatic." 

Tlie second area of analysis was central control over research standards 
of the .specified universities. Here it was found that, although research 
is a basic purpose of the university and the most widely recognized 
standard for promotion, over half the central administrators reported they 
sometimes approve for full professor, faculty members who have no sig- 
nificant publication record. The faculty sample, with practically a third 
of the full profe.s.sors having only yx*ro to three publications prior to their 
promotion, would indicate either the central administrators were very 
conservative in their response, ^y: possibly they are not even aware that so 
many promotions had been made. This lack of awareness could be the 
result of poor feedback communication. Moreover, the analysis of univer- 
sities with full professors who have no publication record indicated poor 
central control over decentral promotion policies and practices. 

In total, Oie investigation and analysis indicated that many central 
admir;!^tn?tors are not applying the standards of their universities to their 
own promotion decisions and are not controlling the decentralized promo- 
tion decisioiiS. 
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Chapter Vi 
Some Concluding Comments 



The large universities of today present a tremendous challenge for aca- 
demic administration. A search of the literature indicated that practicing 
university adminf'itriitors and administrative scientists have not entirely 
met this challenge. This study was undertaken to describe and analyze 
one phase of academic administration—the faculty promotion process. 

The applicability of management concepts to the study of academic 
administration was discussed in Chapter I. The unique administrative 
problems created by certain organ iziitional characteristics and the dual 
authority structure were pointed out and discussed. Despite these dif- 
fering aspects of universities, the management process remains as an es- 
sential oncept in the analysis of academic administration. In particular, 
centralized control over decentralized operations seems to be an appropri- 
ate analytical tool for the study. This concept is not associated with bu- 
reaucratic rules or authoritarianism. Rather, the ideas of standards and 
goals are closely related to central control in this study. Control in this 
sense means the establishment and maintenance of standards which will 
achieve desired goals. 

In a university where the faculty members play such an important role 
in the attainment of goals, control over promotions would seem crucial 
for organizational success. This certainly does not mean central administra- 
tors should exercise autocratic authority through a rigid system of b^^reau- 
cratic rules. On the contrary, effective control would primarily evolve from 
the decentral administrators and even the faculty members themselves. 
Critical self-appraisal and contribution to standards for promotion are re- 
quired for effective academic administrative control. The question to be 
answered, however, is whether this is all the control that is necessary in 
today s university. Effective control of promotions based solely on self or 
decentral administrators infers two basic assumptions: 1) the individual 
or his decentral administrator are capable of determining that the standards 
for promotion have been met or not met; and 2) tlie standards the indi- 
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vidual or decentral administrator are using will assure maxinium contribu- 
tion to the goak of the university. If this were the case, universities would 
need no central control because faculty members would always strive to 
make a maximum effort to attain the goals of their university and would 
promote themselves accordingly. Some excellent universities undoubtedly 
have this capacity. The harsh reality, however, is that this is not always 
the case. Faculty members both individually and collectively under a de- 
central administrator do not always set standards which facilitate the at- 
tainment of xmiversity goals. Moreover, faculty members or their decentral 
administrators do not always verify that standards have been met but 
nevertheless feel a promotion is deserved. In such universities a dynamic 
central administration seems necessary. Centralized control would be 
required to verify that standards are established in accordance with the 
goals of the university. Once these standards are established, central ad- 
ministration must verify that they are carried out in decentralized promo- 
tion practices. 

With this a priori reasoning serving as background information, the 
following model served as the framework for analysis of central control of 
decentraJized promotions: 

1. The goals of the university should become integrated into a well- 
established promotion policy. This policy becomes the norm for the 
following: 

a. faculties* performance, 

b. decentral policies, 

c. promotion practices, and 

d. control decisions. 

2. The promotion policies should be understood and accepted by all 
the participants in the university. 

3. Finally, if feedback indicates tiiat the university standards are not in 
accord with performance, then a control decision must be made. 
Such control decision may infer two types of action: 

a. The decision may be made to re-examine the present standards. 

b. Organizational sanctions may be applied to maintain present 
standards. 

This three-step model also serves as a frame of reference for the con- 
clusions. 

To put the conclusions into their proper perspective, some of the major 
limitatioxis of the study should be re-empha?* sd. First, there are some 
problems in the questionnaire method of obtaining information. The major 
problem is that the questionnaire responses may not reflect actual be- 
havior. Moreover, the informal relationships and agreements in the pro- 
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motion process may not be brought to the surface. The author tried to 
minimize these problems through the use of supplementary and open-end 
responses and intraorganizational analysis of administrators and faculty. 
The faculty members' responses often indicated administrators' behavior 
and conversely. The second point which should be emphasized is that 
the results and conclusions apply only to the specified population. The 
study was based on analysis of survey results and not on a rigorous statis- 
tical analysis. The results and conclusions are applicable only to large 
state universities' central controls over business faculty promotions to full 
professor. 

SXJTMMARY 

Only 8 per cent of the faculty sample felt their present promotion process 
was well accepted and contributed to high morale. Many possible reasons 
are cited in the literature for this situation. These reasons, however, are 
generally based on subjective judgments from personal experience or 
limited observation. The promotion process in 46 large universities was 
systematically analyzed in this study. The results of this analysis suggest 
that there is a lack of effective central control over faculty promotion 
policies and practices. 

Conclusions concerning promotion policies 

The central promotion policy sem*^ as the norm or standard for faculty 
members' performance, decentral promotion policies and practices, and 
central administrative control decisions. The importance of these promo- 
tion policies was brought out by the study. Almost all faculty members 
who reported a nonexistent, vague, m confused policy were also dissatisfied 
with the promotion process in general. 

A well-formulated, understood, and accepted promotion policy is neces- 
sary for effective faculty ailministraticn. The investigation did not reveal 
such policies in most universities. While central administrators gave the 
impression of well-established university-wide policies, the decentral ad- 
ministrators and faculties gave quite a different picture. Some professors 
reported there were no policies, and a substantial number of others de- 
scribed their policies as confused and nebulous. Moreover, two-thirds of 
the decentral administrators implied that their colleges or departments did 
not necessarily follow the central norms for promotion. 

Formulation of policies. Policies are formed whenever decisions serve 
as precedents to performance and practice. However, in a formal sense, 
policies generally evolve from consciously directed individual or plural 
executive action. The study showed that administrators and faculties are 
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equally responsible for forming present promotion policies. Most respond- 
ents reported they would prefer to give the faculties more influence in 
policy-making. The case for faculty participation in policy formulation 
evolves from traditions of academic freedom and the sense of community 
in institutions of higher learning. From a management viewpoint, faculty 
participation recognizes the professional status and expertise faculty mem- 
bers would have in setting their own standards of performance. Moreover, 
faculty participation would contribute to better understanding and accept- 
ance of promotion policies. However, after the policies have been formed 
by the faculty, the administration must carry them out in practice. 

Content of policies. The purpose of this study was not to enter into the 
teaching versus research controversy. However, the study did verify that 
these two criteria play the major role in promotion policies and practices. 
Research and teaching should probably not be considered as separate 
standards. Introductory courses at the undergraduate level may not require 
research from the instructing faculty member. However, in graduate 
instruction, it would be hard to visualize a good teacher who did no re- 
search. A president asked: 

How can a professor teach graduate students how to do research when he has 
done no research himself? 

Dynamic teachers must keep up with their field, continually revise class 
notes, combine and reshape present theories, and develop new theories 
and approaches to the subject matter they :.re teaching. 

How can these desirable qualities be incorporated into a promotion 
policy? The exact content of the policy would depend on the purposes of 
the institution and probably cannot be reduce^ ^ to any numerical weight- 
ing of promotion criteria. A professor brings this out by stating: 

I don't know that we should have given weights for all people. Each person 
has his strengti.>s and limitations ana these should be consicfered in the pro- 
motion proceaui^. Given the person, he should be r^ncouraged to make his 
maximum contribation whatever his strengdi may be. 

However, the promotion policies should specifically spell out the means 
to achieve this "maximum contribution'* to the goals of the universities. 
Therefore, if the goals of the university are to advance knowledge, serve 
the state, or even to become the Harvard west of the Mississippi, then 
the content of the promotion policy must be appropnate to achieve maxi- 
mum faculty contribution to these goals. 

Communication of policies. If the well-formulated policy is to serve 
as an effective norm for faculty performance, decentral policies and prac- 
tices, and central control, the policy must be fully communicated and the 
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results fed back. However, in most universities analyzed this not seem 
to be the case. An ineffective communication process may explain the dis- 
crepancies bet\veen various respondents' descriptions of the promotion 
process. Moreover, the lack of effective control may result fro^ poor feed- 
back. On the surface most universities seemed to have a WeU.established 
line of communication via the recommendation procedure. However, 
further investigation indicated that this may be ineffective. The investiga- 
tion of research standards found almost a third of the full professors sam- 
pled had very few, if any, publications prior to becoming {ul\ professors, 
yet, practically half the central administrators in these same universities 
claimed they seldom, if ever, promoted such a man. This result seems to 
imply that central administrators were not aware that so many promotions 
v/ere made.^ 

Conclusions concerning promotion 'practices 

In most universities tls'^re was found to be an orderly progression of 
recommendations from t?ae px^;!?fcssors colleagues to the president. How^ 
ever, this recommendation procedure by itself tells nothing of the methods 
of evaluation. Evaluations bayed only on recommendations from below 
are inadequate. To serve an effective evaluation function, administrators 
should utilize a consistent independent method of evaluation to supple- 
ment the recommendations. Methods of evaluation such as maintaining 
current bibliographies, reading faculty publications, accumulating book 
reviews, ranking the relative importance of various journals each field 
of study, noting the quantity of distribution of books and articles, and 
utilizing objective teaching reports are not widely used by central or de-^ 
central administrators. 

Most faculty members felt that under present pro^c^^durcs their depart- 
ment heads and deans could make objective evaiu Hons of teaching and 
research. This probably results from the fact tl^si? adxninistrators 
do not necessarily need objective methods to m^h - "^^^^^^^^^^ Business 
college deans and department heads generally ^r^iimate day-to-day 

contact and general understanding of tlieir f aciti-- irsembers' specialized 
research and teaching. Nevertheless, an effective ^r^^f^^<^^^^^ process would 
require the decentrsd administrators to use more cbj^Cii^ve methods of 
evaluation. If decentral administrators are forced to back up their positive 

iThis conclusion in particular points out the P'^sfiJiSis difference betvveen question- 
naire response and actual behavior. For instance* ♦^vlversity presidents vice-presi- 
Jents may not like to admit that they have full pt^l^ssois vdth no publications. Never- 
theless, it would be fairly safe to assume that part of the problem m this situation was 
jneffective communication about faculty performance. 
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or negative recommendations to ceiitral administration with such things 
as bibliographies, published books and articles, or even unpublished 
manuscripts, there would be a more effective promotion process. 

Almost no business professors felt that under present practices their 
acadenjic vice-pi esident or president could make objective evaluations of 
teaching or research. Yet, evaluations are made by these central administra- 
tors every time a professor is promoted or is not promoted. What are these 
evaluations based upon? Central administrators do not generally have 
intimate knowledge of faculty members to make subjective evaluations. 
They must depe;nd more upon objective methods of evaluation. The special- 
ized nature of professors' research and the almost impossible job of evalu- 
ating teachin;^ makes such evaluations a formidable task. Nevertheless, if 
central administrators are to perfom an effective evaluative function, any 
type of consistent, objective method would be better than evaluations 
made solely on the basis of recommendations from below. This does not 
deny that in the final decision, central administrators must still primarily 
rely on those below to make the evalua<-ioKS. However, if the univoisity 
is to maintain its standards and hence achieve its objectives, this reliance 
mu.s*t not go unchecked. Central administrators must exercise control over 
recommendations from belowl 

Conclusions concerning central control decisions 

Effective control includes the use of administrative control decisions if 
standards and performance are not in accord. These control decisions 
consist of re-examination of standards and/or the use of organizational 
sanctions to gain compliance with standards. The author found that such 
decisions were seldom made by central administrators. 

Almost half the central administrators reported they seldom^ if ever, 
rejected recommendations from below. This finding does not necessarily 
mean that no control exists. Informal agreements and implicit under- 
standings between central and decentral administrators may limit the 
number of rejections but control remains at the top. However, supple- 
mentary comments implied that the infrequent rejections were not neces- 
sarily the result of this informal control nor were they the result of perfect 
accord between university standards and decentral administrators' recom- 
mendations. On the contrary, the central administrators were generally 
depicted as a "rubber-stamp" with "automatic approval." This interpreta- 
tion was substantiated when control of research standards was analyzed. 

The investigator found that research was a basic purpose of the uni- 
versity and the most widely recognized standard for promotion. Despite 
these research standards, over half the central administrators reported 
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they sometimes promote faculty members who have few, if any, publica- 
tions. Finally, the discussion of communication disclosed that the publica- 
tion record of the faculty sample implied many more full professors who 
had no significant publication record prior to being promoted were prv 
moted than central administration realized or caied to admit. Therefore, the 
circumstantial evidence seems to indicate that centra], administrators are 
guilty of not using control decisions to maintain the stand&^xds of their uni- 
versity. 

IMFUCATIONS 

The conclusions have several implications for academic administration. 
First, there seems to be a need for improved promotion policies. These 
policies should reflect the purpose and goals of the university and serve as 
standards for faculty performance, decentral policies and practices, and 
central control decisions. Second, there is indication for the need of im- 
proved promotion practices. A step in this direction Would be more ob- 
jective methods of evaluation at all levels of the uriversity. Finally, evolv- 
ing from and a basis for improved po' cies and practices is the need for 
improved central controls. Central control of the promotion process is 
necessary to mai7>tain standards and thus assure maximum faculty contri- 
butioiiij; lo the goals of the university. 

If there are no central controls, the decentral administrators have a 
free hand concerning the reasons why faculty members are promoted or 
8Jre not promoted. The possible consequence may be the inbreeding of 
a substandard faculty. The lollowing situation could possibly occur: 

The faculty members of the college are complacent about doing research 
and use the same class notes year after year. The dean (or department head) 
is an undynamic individual who deliberately (or nondeliberately) perpetu- 
ates his own inadequacies by promoting these substandard faculty members. 
The imiversity standards state that significant research contributions and 
dynamic teaching are required for promotion. Yet, year after year, the col- 
lege dean (or department head) ''pushes through" nis recommendations be- 
cause there are no effective central controls. 

One way to overcome the above situation would be careful selection 
and development of decentral administrators. However, in most universities 
today, the faculties have the major voice in selecting their own adminis- 
trators. Therefore, a substandard facidty may select one of their own kind 
to preserve the status quo. Developing administrators on the job may 
also be foreign to universities. John J. Corson stated: 

. . . academic administrators are most often teachers who more or less 1)adc 
in" to administration; they tend to assume that what there is to be known 
about administration can be picked up as one goes along. The idea of sys- 
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tematic training for administrative posts-an idea generally accepted in busi- 
ness—is not generally accepted, and is even considered bizarre, in academia.* 

The best way to overcome the hypothetical situation and thus facilitate 
maximum faculty contribution to the goals of the university would be 
improved central administrative control. This was expressed by President 
Dodds as follows: 

This strong departmental discretion in selection and promotion tends to 
strengthen built-in forces of deterioration which the president and his ad- 
ministration must coimteract. The quality of the facult? is a personal respon- 
sibility from which no president should seek to escape. .... I suggest . . . that 
research will reveal a positive corre'ration between long-run faciu^ excellence 
and the manner and quality of presidential partidp^.tion in selections and 
promotions.^ 

Although it would be difficult to determine a ''faculty excellence," 
central control correlation, this study did find a positive correlation be- 
tween seemingly unsatisfactory promotion polic'ss and practices and in- 
adequate central control. If central administrators would revitalize the 
academic promotion process through effective control, they would be 
taking a stride for*vard in meeting the administrative challenges of the 
large imiversities of today. 

2 John J. Corson, Governance of Colleges and Universities (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1960 ), p. 200. 

3 Harold W. Dodds, "Some Though^r< i\it the University Presidency,*' Public Adminis- 
iraHon Review, Vol. 20, No. 1 (Winter, 19(0) y p. 13. 
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